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When the heats on, it's not just your workers who suffa 


Your productivity plummets like a 
stone. 

Your accident rate soars. 

Your labour and customer relations 

take a fast turn for the worse. 

Exports take a dive. 

And quality control goes out the 

window. 

c *j3 rtunate, yi Co,t can make sure your 
always work at a temperature that 
suits them best — no matter how hard the 
sun s beat mg down outside. We can 


—, -—-v..i i wuiaiuc. uan 
™Ef?L y * he l* 8 1ventilation or evaporative 
cooling system for your operation And we 

energy bill” 3 Pr ' Ce that won ’ ,strain your 


Colt take advantage of overseas 
contacts and years of research into the 
effect of excessive temperatures on 

worker production, and use this 

knowledge to design the ideal system. 

,^ e , can a i!° supply fresh air to cool 
the worker rather than the whole factory 

i« a,, ? pe s ,a . 1 ^-circulation unit 
ventilators to minimise heat loss when 
winter comes around. 

rn If you’d like to know more about how 
help y , our staff k eep their cool 
produc I ,0 J n ra J e ) in all weathers, 


I Mail to Colt (NZ) Ltd, p.O. Box 4182, Christchurch, T 

Please send me full details on how I can keep 
down and production up with Colt Ventilation System 5 
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People work bett# 
In Colt conditions. 
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PO revenues rocked as 
big customers go it alone 





by Rae Mazengarb 

THE Post Office’s remaining 
customers face the prospect 
of even higher postal charges 
as increasing numbers of 
bulk-mail users take their 
business elsewhere. 

While bulk users are sav¬ 
ing thousands of dollars in 
delivery costs, the Post Office 
is losing hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of dollars in revenue. 

Each envelope delivered by 
Wellington’s Municipal Elec¬ 
tricity Department for just 5c. 
for example, means that the 
Post Office loses the 14e it 
charges for sending the en¬ 
velope through the mail. The 
MED sends bills to 54.000 
customers every two months. 

The Post Office is anxious to 
make its services more attrac¬ 
tive to mnjor users. 

But it is hound by the prin¬ 
ciple of equalisation nf ser¬ 
vices from nne end ■>( ilic 
country to ihe other. 

Some arens are not profita¬ 
ble. and metropolitan mail 
operations, subsidise rural 
services. 

And as Post Office charges 
increase - more rises take ef¬ 
fect on April I - the bulk-mail 
users who significantly con¬ 
tribute to postal revenues are 
attracted to cheaper alterna¬ 
tives. 

The Auckland Elcclric- 
Powcr Board is the latest 
hulk-mail user to switch to 
private delivery. 

It expects to save more than 
$70,000 (his year by delivering 
electricity bills by hand. That 
will cut iis postage bill in half. 

Accounts arc expected to he 
despatched more quickly, for 
good measure. 

Several other major users of 
the postal service arc con¬ 


sidering private delivery. 

The benefits can be shown 
by those who have already 
switched. 

The Hull Valley Electric 
Power and Gas Board saves 
$25,000 a year by using its own 
staff to deliver accounts. 

In Wellington, the MED 
has been delivering bills hy 
hand for five months. Savings 
have been estimated at about 
$30,000. 

It's not likely (hat all 63 
electrical supply authorities 
and 21 gas suppliers will fol¬ 
low suit. Some authorities in 
rural areas will find the 
process uneconomic. 

But the Waitemata Electric 
Power Board seems likely to 
adopt private deliveries. 

The Christchurch M ED has 
never used the postal system 
except in special case's. Its 
employees read meters, bill 
householders on the spot; and 
omit the need to post. 

The idea of private dclivciy 
is attractive to city councils, for 
sending out rale demands. 

The Wellington City 
Council Treasurer is com¬ 
pleting a costing exercise. 

TheTawu Borough Council 
has been delivering rate bills 
privately for three years, sav¬ 
ing $20u0 a year, 

Wellington MED's Peter 
Vernon said all accounts 
were delivered by hand, ex¬ 
cept Tor final notices which 
warn that power might be cut 
off. This places n degree of 
insurance into the delivery 
system. 

If there was a slip-up in 
deliveries ofthe first accounts, 
the final notice would be 
delivered. Vernon said. 

The new procedure was a 
direct response to the in¬ 
creased postal charges, Ver¬ 
non said. 


Duke tipped to lead 
Consolidated Traders 


PRIVATE game hunter, 
processor ana exporter Con¬ 
solidated Traders Ltd is plan¬ 
ning to go public later this 
year. 

. The Duke of Atholl, one of 
Scotland’s largest land owners 
and deer farmers, last week 
was inspecting Consolidated's 
operations. He is expected to 
become chairman of the pub¬ 
lic company. 

Established by Rex Giles in 
Wellington in 1962 with a 
registered capital of $4000,' the 

a has grown into a muN 
on-ooUar business,.ex¬ 
porting venison and a wide 
range. Of other game products* 
Associated and. sybsidary 
companies are: involved in 
deer farming, preedirig, galnp 
recovery, .fish : packing and 
. processing.'iannwg »'it]oinr 
venture ■ with aif . Italian firm . 
processes: qpussum skips at 
; Woodvills , — : shipping pnd ■ 
... helicopter operating., • V ..* . 

■ '>"'.•••• :;••••-. !■ ■ i ■-•«!• 
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The MED would save some 
$30,000 on postage each year. 

The delivery service "costs 
around 5c per envelope, 
compared with 14c using (he 
postal service. 

“The fact of the mntier is. 
we’re running n business or¬ 
ganisation. and like all busin¬ 
esses. we’ve been forced to 
look at costs’’. Vernon said. 

“It immediately raises the 
question as to how an en¬ 
velope can he delivered for 5c 
wheras the Post Office charges 
14c - and they a re supposed to 
he the specialists”, he said. 

The Post Office Act forbids 
private firms becoming in¬ 
volved in Post Office business. 
But the MED contracts with 
individuals on the staff to 
make deliveries. 

The system was cheaper 
and more convenient. Vernon 
said. 


Post Office Director-Gene¬ 
ral Bill Hickson explained that 
the Post Office must service its 
whole range of operations on 
an even-handed basis. 

Some services were not 
profitable, but the Post Office 
was obliged to retain them and 
users were charged at a un¬ 
iversal rate to spread costs. 

“Sure, people can make a 
case for creaming off an 
element of our business. But 
the remaining customers will 
pay more.” Hickson said. 

Readers Digest Association 
(NZ) Ltd general manager 
Robert Money said his com¬ 
pany did not employ staff for 
deliveries in New Zealand, but 
the possibility had heen dis¬ 
cussed. 

Morlev said the last hike in 
Post Office charges had not 
rcsuEted in a reduction in his 
company's mailing volume. 


The increases had hit har¬ 
dest in the magazine sub¬ 
scription area, because sub¬ 
scriptions were fixed for one 
year — sometimes two years — 
in advance. Thus Post* Office 
charge increases could not 
immediately be recovered by 
Readers Digest. 

The company had used 
courier services for some 
product delivery, and some 
promotional mail - material 
in an un addressed form - had 
been delivered privately. He 
said. 

Readers Digest is involved 
in discussions with the Post 
office to find if mail could be 
delivered in a form which 
would be more economically 
handled. 

If the talks were successful, 
the Post office "muy give us 
some compensation''. Morley 
said. 


More recently, mining has 
been added to the list of ac¬ 
tivities and last year Giles 
registered Consolidated 
Traders (Foodmarkets) Ltd to 
retail and wholesale poth 
within New Zealand and 
overseas game and a wide 
range of fresh, frozen and 
processed foodstuff. 

The group is one of the top 
three venison arid antler velvet 
exporters arid processors, in 
the country. .; i 

Ft also Has the distinction of 
holding the first deer-fanning ] 
licence, though it can no 
longer claim tb be the largest 
in tnat field, •''/• /! .: 

Consolidated .^Traders'.-Has 
yet to submit its articles to the 
Stock . Exchange .[ Association: 
Tor approval, {he .first. Step 
towards a public listing.; !• 

.. .. But it Is; ^naerstood'..the 
company is .well .advanced in; 

its planning:; ••••"' i'. 
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HUGH Watt, former Acting 
Prime Minister, Deputy. 
Leader of the Labour Party 
and High Commissioner in 
London, died, aged 67. aftera 
long illness. 

IT was likely world trade 
would decline in 1980, ac¬ 
cording to the Japan External 
Trade Organisation (JETRO). 
JETRO forecast a 1.9 percent 
growth rate in world trade for 
1980 — less than half the 4.3 
per cent growth rate recorded 
in 1979, The causes of this is 
lighter monetary and fiscal 
policies and continued large 
increases in import prices. 
JETRO says. 

LABOUR MP for Papanui. 
Mike Moore was appointed to 
replace Richard Prebble in the 
Labour Party's new shadow 
cabinet. 

THE Government allocated 
J640L3, million in grants to 
meet operating expenses of 
universities over the next five 
yenrs. 

NEW Guinea Prime Minister 
Michael Somare was in the 
capital for talks with Govern¬ 
ment Ministers and officials. 

BANK officers won pay in¬ 
creases ranging from 10.4 per 
cent to 11.5 percent. The basic 
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40-hour week is cut to 3714 
hours and a maternity leave 
clause introduced. 


A TOTAL of 464 new com¬ 
panies, including three over¬ 
seas companies, were regis¬ 
tered throughout New 
Zealand during December 
1979 (in December 1978:609 
and 7 respectively), the Justice 
Department announced. Re¬ 
ceivers were appointed 
to 37 companies during the 
month, while 11 ceased to act. 
(in December 1978:34 and 20 
‘respectively). Forty-three 
companies were subject of 
court orders to wind up. while 
35 went into voluntary 
liquidation. (December 1978: 
21 and-27 respectively). One 
hundred and nine companies 
(including (wo overseas com¬ 
panies) were dissolved during 
' December 1979 either by 
liquidation being complete or 
being struck from (he register. 
(December 1978: 834). 

GO VER NO R-General Sir 
Keith Holyoake escaped by a 
back entrance when Waitangi 
Day celebrations in North¬ 
land heated up. Earlier he was 
confronted with protesters. 
Northern Maori MP Matiu 
Rata talked of discontent 
among Maori people. 


AN annex to the report by 
former chief Ombudsman Sir I 
Guy Powles on the Security 
Intelligence Service in the 
Sutch case was released for 
publication by (he Prime 
Minister, Rob Muldoon. 


country should be able to 
move towards economic 
growth of up to 3 per cent a 
year in the 1980s. 

THE Government an-ounced 
price controls on 
electricity' would be lifted 
from April 1. Supply authori¬ 
ties will be able to determine 
price increases without meet¬ 
ing with Government. 


NEW wine regulations 
proposed to define levels of 
grape juice, sugar and other 
chemicals couldtake effect by 
March, said Health Minister 
George Gair. Wine from this 
year’s harvests is expected to 
conform to the new regula- 
tjpns. 

CIVIL Aviation Director- 
General Captain Kippen- 
berger ordered Air New 
Zealand to give cabin crews on 
Thursday flight TE0G6 to Los 
Angeles a longer break for 
passenger safety. 



WElL GIVE YOU 
AG00DTIME... 
ANYWHERE 
IN NEW ZEALAND I 

Hospitality is what it's all about at a DB Hotel. Friendly bars Great flicnrv»m 
restaurants, television, very comfortable bed^ and tfcourse Nrsfcfass room 

a " you have 10 do is 



Mike Moore... shadow Cabinet Sir Keith... protest trouble, 
post. 



Bin Rowling ... off the hi 
lr 


The weeks ahead 


MONDAY: The Minister of 
Foreign AfTairs will chair the 
second World Bank Sub¬ 
committee meeting on the 
Palestine Liberation Organi¬ 
sation in Paris. 

TUESDAY: The first meeting 
of the year for the Opposition 
Labour Caucus to elect new 
Whips. 

WEDNESDAY: Trade and 
Industry Minister. Lance 
Adams-Schneidcrwill.ujJri.ss 
the New Zealand Manufac¬ 
turers Council at Industry 
House. Wellington. 


THURSDAY Ihc first Na¬ 
tional Party ('.incus meeting 
of the year will r.nif\ a scries of 
Government appointments 
Trade and Indiistrv Minis¬ 
ter Lance Adams-Schncnler 
will address a dinner for the 
retirement of New Zealand 
Meal Board general manager 
Ernie Reed, at (hef anlurluns 
Cluh in Chrisk liurch 

Labour leader Mill KowIimi 1 
will meet senior 1 ab>mr of 
licials in Sydney before goiin 1 
to Brisbane |oi talks with 
Australian I ahum lea.lei Mil) 
Hadcn mi ecoiniiiui- lie-, 
helween Australia and New 
/calami. 


l EHRUARY IIM6: Dritaui 

federation of Sussex India 
tries’ 12-company missions 
be in New Zealand. 


M ARCH S-‘>. Auckland dr. 
sum >>f the National Orgt 
■■ation lor Women will 
brace International Womr 
Has ssitli a .eimnar « 
lemim-a topu-. 

M N| I l l-l M.i|ur aetk. 
Ini.d i-spoil tail. Ae-f.sjs- 
f.ii:MHi- e.| In llic l.\|Wtll‘ 
'lit nii - 1 !• ■ !■<■ opened by Prir. 
Mmi k-|. Pol. MilIdiurn 


The business week 




Alex Harvey Indus- 
(ncs Limited subsidiais 
Dunedin shipping eoni.imei 
manufacturer George ami 

Ashton Limited, will close, 
making 17r. stall redundant 
because nf omlainei in.ukei 
contraction. Manauer Don 
Stewart blamed uiidoiemiiiig 
by huge Japanese, English ami 
West German linns for the 
drop in orders. 

Arthur llarnett Limited, 
Dunedin retailers, lowered 
profits by 16 per cent in the 
latest six-monthly report. But 
the company maintained an 
interim dividend of 8 per cent 
(1 per cent up on last year). 

(Jcramco Limited plans to 
set up n pollution-free silicon 
carbide industry In the South 
Island, in association with a 
West German firm, subject to 
Government decisions over 
the allocation and cost of sur¬ 
plus electric power. Among 
silica carbide’s many uses is 
steel-making. Most will be 
exported. 

City Realities property 
group doubled tax-paid profit 
in the six months to December 
31. It will he payingnn interim 
dividend of 9 per cent. Direc¬ 
tors expect the present trend of 
profit increases to continue for 
the year to June 30. 

Republic Petroleum 

Corporation's shares “arc 
worthless" company secretary 
G M Carter told hopeful sha¬ 
reholders. The company 
drilled four shallow dry wells 
at Port Taranaki in the mid 
1970s. Work stopped in 1976 
and the shares were suspend¬ 
ed in 1977. Several companies 
are interested in taking out a 
prospecting licence for 
Republic’s concession. 

Vacation Hotels Umited’s 
preliminary report to. the 
Stock Exchange shows a 26 
per cent fall In earnings for the 
year ended October 31. Un¬ 
audited consolidated lax-paid ■ 

JmSSsnSk 

Pftotsssea 

0 )« . . ■ 
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WMith nl picli-ii'k.-.li.ii- 
will t*iiiI Us 1 i'Minfill" mi,-i,- i 

in N/ Steel (n I hi ||,. 

* eillii. Til will'll ||„- 

l.i'-t "I n ■ ■■lilm.ir, .li.ne l.e.i 
Sepuinhei. r.t.il'li-, 1,,-,1 tin- 
iiMllp.iny III I’K'i |i ln-l-1 f . 
jici cent <t| iIn.- ‘.li.ne-. tiee.in-.i* 
the public l:n|ei| ii. tniK su i, 
nci ibe. NZ. Steel in 

decrease the nominal i.ipilul 
1>V $5 million .is a result of the 
redemption. 

Arthur Yates mid Ci» 

Limited repotted a net pt..fu 
increase n| ovet 3 1 percent fur 
the year ended November III, 
1979. Directors will he 

recommending a final 

dividend of 13 cents tube paid 
I rum lax-free reseives. 


I iiiiiImhI'n ill' 1 ili.lll'CJf 
■ r III, }!■ mi ii *. Ill-ni.ll Wt‘- 
llll III I I fi.l id “..IN llpl'l'l 
,.||.- ,.f ill-- III. I’. I'UUT- 
Diiieii ( lull \/. I imiti'il. It - 
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I'i .i. Ii. > . Ii.e. 111led .IjMili'liii' 
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Hie. would fide "Ul 
.iikI (inn i.il I inmuc. 

.lie inieiesied ill :icquin F | 
I bums ( |ul>. 


Iliilkiixfcin Bros. 1^ 
tin reused sides by 17 
Ini the hall year In IJccmtlJ 
»|. 1979 UiiaiidiioltiW’P 
imilii belorelaxwiisiltct^T; 
i*n Ut.h per cent. An mg 
dividend of 8 percent^; 
paid on February 22 (lrj 
cent nit on the previous ph 


PO brings money 
to the Cnathams 


SIX hundred Chatham Is- 
urulcrs. isolated 7(8) 
kilometres from "New 
Zealand", have won another 
battle to get the facilities 
niainlunders lake for granted. 

The Post Office can now 
oner hanking services, in- 
ending overdrafts arid 
cheques to companies and 
other enfibers on the islands 
nnd in oilier isolated com¬ 
munities on the mainland 
following an amendment to its 
governing regulations late last 
year. 

The islanders have frilled to 
persuade one of the trading 
banks at lenst to open an 
agency. • Communication 
problems have been the ex¬ 
cuse used — mail is frequently 
^ n | h€ weather 

restricts the limned payload of 

*& n £ lT 8 Iu ? b «riftg Bristol 
Freighters and even now tb 

Ppjst: Office's Waitangi Com- 

E uler • terminal recording 
ansactions; ott island at? 


couills is located iH-C 
chinch. 

The amended r«i| 
will allow Post Office 5 t 
Bunks to offer the sari 
vices as trustee savings^ 

further sharpening tie 
petition against trading 


The PnsimasierJ?!^ 
can sanction the 
cheque accounts fo r ^ or r^s 
and unincorporaieo ,. 
where he is saU|g d JJ. 
trading bank faciU»**p 
.adequate or nbn-e*!&° L J: 

A Past Office-. 
said such accounts 
permitted in smalt ^ 
particularly ip 
Country and P°£Y? J iiK3 
the East Coast of 

compared . with 

branches of tha.ny?.?^ 
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Govt not hooked on fishing school scheme 


by Warren Berryman 

PROPOSALS for n school of 
fisheries science at Victoria 
University are being cold- 
shouldered by the Govern¬ 
ment' nnd Fishing industry 
Board. 

Plans for a three-year de¬ 
gree course to be run at the 
school were submitted to the 
University Grams Committee 
and the Government, which 
Binds such schemes. 

The Government is 
believed to prefer a one-year 
post-graduate course, rather 
than n full degree course. 

Bui it is not clear if the 
one-year course would cost 
less. The same number of ad¬ 
ditional academic stuff 
probably would be required. 

The estimated potential 
value of this country’s fishe¬ 
ries resources is S230 million a 
year. That ranks the industry 
with forestry and sonic 
agricultural sectors. 


New Zealand has forestry 
and agriculture schools, but 


none for fisheries. 


The Fishing Industry Board 
irgues dial if the Government 
has spare cash for die fishing 
industry, it could be better 
spent on other projects. 

The total cost of the three- 
year course option, excluding 
establishment expenses, 
would have been about 
S200.000 a year.. 

The committee which 
planned the school - headed 
by economist Brian Phil poll - 
is believed to have cm inulled 


industry demand for 
graduates at 20 to 25 a year. 

Nick Jarnuin. head of the 
Fishing Industry Board, said 
lie doubted die money for the 
new .school was justified in 
light of the industry’s demtmd 
for the sort of graduates it 
would produce. 


The course was too general, 
he said. Industry wanted 


specialists. 


The sort of generalised 
training provided hy such a 
school was better suited to 
producing Government ser¬ 
vants than fishermen, Jarman 
said. 


If Government hnd money 
to spend on the fishing in- 


dustry.it would be betterspent 
at the grass roots level, train¬ 
ing a targe numer of fisher¬ 
men. rather than creating a 
centralised school. 

The money could also be 
put to good use buying train¬ 
ing boats, Jarman said. 

Jarman is chairman of the 
Fishing Industry Training 
Committee. This body 
provided the training fisher¬ 
men wanted, - and that was 
not a degree, he said. 

If, the Government had 
spare cash it might subsidise 
fishermen, paying them at 
least as much as tne dole, to 
stop fishing and attend train¬ 
ing courses, Jarman said. 

He acknowledged the 
major fishing nations had de¬ 
gree courses in fishing, but 
pointed out that the large na¬ 
tions had greater need of ad¬ 
ministrators than wc did. 

“Japanese skippers often 
hold a degree in fishing. But 
they are no better fishermen 
than our fishermen." he said. 


Jarman sa id he saw no more 


than lOjob openings Tor fish 
ing school graduates in the 
forsecable future. 


The major concern of the 
Fishing Industry' Board was 
that local involvement in 
fishing ihe 200-milc zone was 
not increasing fast enough, he 
said. 


The Philpott committee 
drew up plans last May for the 
three-year degree course to be 
run at u fishing school at Vic- 
loria. 


Major fishing nations, such 
as Japan ana the United 
States, have degree courses in 
fishing science. 

New Zealand universities 
and technical schools leach 
some relevant disciplines, but 
no coherent degree course is 

The fishing school was the 
brainchild ofThilpoll, who set 
out many of the arguments in a 
a per read to the Seafood 


rocessor’s Association last 
July. 


The volume of output in the 
fishing industry was growing 
by 3.8 per cent a year while 
capital and labour employed 
grew at the rates of 4.7 anti 3.5 


A smart secretary 
has 3 ways to get your 
New Zealand Hotel 
Motel Bookings. 

I Call Instant Freellne, Auckland/ 
yVelilngton/Chrlstohuroh. They have 
: 150 Hotels/Motels In their system. 

8 Ask Air New Zealand to book your ac- , 
Qommodatlon When your Secretary 
books your flight. The 1 160 Hotels/ 

Motels In the syetpft are afl In the air¬ 
line computer.. — 

3 Call your Travel Agept — they use our 
service extensively .— they're smart.: 

•. If your Secretary is still ringing around, ;.; 
■ it's oostlhg you mohey ■~ shc|» her this; message 




Auckland 
Phone 794-660 
Telex 3343 Tc-ox 

In provincial areas, phot 


WeSlimjion Chrifilchurch 

Phone fs50-/!>■'. Phone 792-61 I 
IV ,ox 3094 Telex 4833 

r Now Zealand rind 


per cent a year respectively, 
Philpott said. 

Therateoftechnicalchange 
in the industry had been zero, 
he said. 

Not disregarding the effects 
of capital input on tech¬ 
nological change, Philpott pul 
the zero rale of technological 
change down to lack of train • 
ing 

He contrasted the fishing 
industry's zero technical 
growth with farming, where 
good agricultural schools exist 
and technical growth is 1.5 per 
cent a year. 

The rate of return on capital 
for fishing (distinct from fish 
processing) is onlyaboui 1 per 
cent, compared with farming 
at 10 per cent. Philpott said. 

Philpoil said he saw the 
degree course as a means of 
recruiling bright young peo- 


-m 


m .„ 






Brian Philpott... puihing for 
fishing school. 


f ile into the fishing industry 
nom secondary school. 

Other members of his 
committee at Victoria saw the 
new school as a means whe¬ 
reby New Zealand could catch 


up with the major fishing na¬ 
tions in fishing expertise. 

It is thought that the three 
year course would have 
produced: 

• Fisheries scientists majoring 
in marine biology, but training 
in economics, marketing, and 
maritime law; 

• Fisheries advisory ofiiers; 

• Market researchers 
specialised in fish products; 

• Fisheries managers, 
skilled in management tech¬ 
niques with a background in 
marine biology 

• Fishing technical experts 
schooled in catchingmethods; 

• Food technologists: 

• Financing experts to ap¬ 
praise new fisning projects; 

• Government administra- 


It is understood the 
proposed three-year course 
would have included such 
subjects as biology, maths, 
economics, physics, business 
administration, law and fish¬ 
eries policy and administra¬ 
tion. 

Massey University teaches 
food technology and fishing 
school students could have 
travelled to Massey for that 
part of their training. 

The proposed school would 
have had its own dean, but it is 
thought that existing courses 
in many of the above disci¬ 
plines could have accom¬ 
modated the fishing students. 

The strength of Victoria’s 
marine biology department, 
access to Agriculture and Fi¬ 
sheries marine kboratries. 
und access to training and re¬ 
search vessels, made Wel¬ 
lington a good location for the 
school. 
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Computer ticketing: all major 
airlines on course for MARS 


Air Force takes a fly 
at trade promotion 


by Warren Berryman 

ALL major airlines operating 
in New Zealand have signed 
up Tor the multi-access reser¬ 
vation system, MARS, ope¬ 
rated by Broadlands but 
now controlled by Air New 
Zealand. 

Airlines, previously su¬ 
spicious of any such system 
operated by Air New Zealand, 
have been convinced that 
Broadlands will maintain 
strict confidentiality. 

Support assured. Broad¬ 
lands is now tying in off-line 
carriers such* ns Garuda 
(Indonesian Airlines), Bran- 
iff. and TWA. 

A system of credit card 
authorisation is being 
developed. Ultimately travel 
agents will have access to all 
airline flights available, and 
be able to make firm bookings 
through a desk-top computer. 

They will also be able to 
hook hotels through the sys¬ 
tem. 

Air New Zealand will have 
two access points to the 
Vidicomcomputer- one for 
Air New Zealand and one for 
the old NAC system for 
domestic flights. 

The domestic and interna¬ 
tional compulersystems won't 
talk to each other - a hang¬ 
over from the Air New 
Zcaland-NAC merger. 

Both systems were designed 
by BOA’C (now British Air- 
■ wuys). They could have been 
designed to speak to each 
other but rivalries then exist¬ 
ing between two companies 
precluded this. 

Air New Zealand was off¬ 
ered the Vidicom system some 
three years ago. bin declined 
to take it up. Instead, it tried to 


sell travel agents and airlines 
on its own house Terrior sys¬ 
tem. Suspicion of Air New 
Zealand in the industry killed 
the Idea. 

Broadlands entered the 
market with the Vidicom sys¬ 
tem and sold it successfully on 
the grounds that strict con¬ 
fidentiality would he main¬ 
tained. 

Air New Zealand declined 
to buy into the Vidicom sys¬ 
tem so long os it remained 
under Broadlands control. 

Air New Zealand then an¬ 
nounced it would introduce 
the TIAS system - a system 
owned and operated by (he 
Australian airlines. That an¬ 
nouncement came just after 
Broadlands was to begin ope¬ 


rating the Vidicom system. 

It was widely acknowledged 
there was room in this small 
market only for one system — 
not two. 

So Air New Zealand bought 
51 per cent in MARS and left 
Broadlands with 49 cent. 

The system itself will be 
operated by Broadlands. 
which will maintain its inte- 
grity. 

Competing airlines had 
been worried that an Air New 
Zealand-controlled TIAS 
would not allow them access to 
the computer for services not 
provided by Air New Zealand 
- an enforced lowest common 
denominator of service. 

But Broadland sources say 
the Vidicom system will ac¬ 


commodate any service the 
airlines wish to supply. 

The question then arises: 
who gets the immediate mar¬ 
keting edge when MARS 
begins operating. 

Some agents and airlines 
are already hooked into the 
Vidicom system. Others, loyal 
to Air New Zealand, had been 
waiting for TIAS. 

Ties from agents and air¬ 
lines though a computer are 
made via leased telephone 
lines. 

Air New Zealand already 
has a network of leased lines to 
many of its offices throughout 
the country. 

Broadlands has not estab¬ 
lished sub-computers in areas 
outside Auckland. 


THE Fifth Squadron of the 
New Zealand Air Force has 
decided to do its bit for (he 
export drive. 

Information officer for the 
Whcnuapni-bascd squadron, 
Graeme Pleasants said last 
week the squadron often flew 
overseas where it was asked. 
about New Zealand and its 
products. 

So Pleasants has been writ¬ 
ing to exporters for sales bro¬ 
chures. Tne response had been 
good, he said. 

Information will be given to 
crew members to pass on to 
foreign contacts. 

The squadron's regular 
New Zealand evenings for 
foreign guests wifi be turned to 
promote New Zealand func¬ 


tions with company posters on 
the walls. 

The squadron next flies to 
Hawaii, where .the New 
Zealand evening will take the 
form of a wine and cheese do 
featuring local cheeses don¬ 
ated by tne New Zealand Co¬ 
op Dairy Company. 

At least one exporter is 
enthusiastic about the project. 
David Stone, of New Zculand 
Particle Board — a close 
neighbour to the air base - 
said: Our company intends to 
gratefully seize this oppor¬ 
tunity with both hands. The 
armed forces going to the 
considerable trouble of 
promoting New Zealand and 
ns exporting companies while 
on foreign soil shows con¬ 
siderable initiative.*’ 


Planning Council spreads its reach 


by Rae Mazengarb 

ISSUING reports is only part 
of the overull planning 
process, und if a project is to be 
successful, it must spark 
debate and involve the public, 
Planning Council chairman 
.Sir Frank Holmes said lusi 
week. 

Outlining the council's 

P ublication programme. Sir 
rank said that while the 
council generally’ might he 
thouehi of us an"“economic" 
body, it had nn on-going 
interest in all aspects of social 
and cultural life. 

Planning Council projects 
published in the early part of 
this year will cover major is- 
sues such as employment in 


the 1980s. migration, invest¬ 
ment. regional development 
and policy, fiscal policy and 
trade and structural adjust¬ 
ment. 

At the same lime, the Plan¬ 
ning Council hns taken part in 
the preparation of major 
works being undertaken by 
other organisations. 

The council also helped to 
prepare a Government paper 
which nppeurs this week nnd 
looks at tne country’s growth 
•ippnnuniiics. 

The council intends to 
publish in April its own 
'critical" document on in¬ 
vestment issues in the form ol 
a policy analysis report. 

Since last year's work on 
energy, the council had been 


looking at the man power 
problems that might arise as 
the energy programme got 
underway,'wage implications 
and so oh. 

Three of the council's own 
reports have been completed 
and will appear shortly. 

The first, published in as¬ 
sociation with the Reserve 
Bank, is a study of fiscal 
policy, a follow-on from last 
year's look at the welfare state. 

Trade and Smninrul Ad¬ 
justment looks comprehen¬ 
sively at particular problems 
in trading. It will appear in 
March. 

The third work - Regional 
Development - describes the 
regional development objec¬ 
tives. evaluates (he extent to 


which they are being achieved 
and puts them in relation to 
overall national development 
programmes. 

The problem'of migration 
and the lack of helpful data on. 
the subject prompted the 
council to undertake a survey 
late last year. Preliminary re¬ 
sults were released Inst 
December, but the final de¬ 
tailed analysis of the types of 
people leaving, why they are 
going and where they are go¬ 
ing to. will appear in’April. 

Perhaps the document 
which will attract the most 
interest concerns em¬ 
ployment. 

Already circulating among 
various ‘’interested" groups is 


a preliminary Task Force 
w’ork. Employment Strategy 
for the ! 980s, wh ich gives great 
space tu the subject of "active 
labour market policy". 

The final work will attempt 
to solve the problem of en¬ 
suring there arc enough jobs, 
improving the education sys¬ 
tem to match the supply of 
people to the required skills, 
and finally matching the sup¬ 
ply and demand in trie labour 
market. 

While the council plans lo 
hsing together a great deal of 
its past works and criticnl 
comments about its policies 
into a general development 
policy some lime later, it also 
hopes to take a broad look at 
the public sector. 


You don’t close your eyes when you drive a car., 
so why should you when you buy one? 


TOYOTA CORONA. 

Spacious, quiet, comfortable 
the perfect family car. 

But what if you want to drive 
it like a sporty car? 


Meet the perfect family car. It's got 
a new standard of comfort built to relax 
In. There’s plenty of room inside, front 
and rear. The well-planned ventilation 
system keeps the air Inside fresh. Its 
heater showers warm air down toward 
the floor so the whole car stays 
uniformly warm as well. 

Driving Corona Is relaxing loo. The 
Instruments are easily and instantly 
readable. The panoramic visibility s 306 
degrees. And shifting, dutchlng and 
steering are light but Arm. 

Corona's standard of performance 
will match any sporty driving you want 
to da Its 1300cc engine with a 4-speed 
transmission will take Corona to a top 
speed of 160 km/h, and 0 to 100 km/h 
in just 15.4 seconds. 



Corona is economical for a big 
family car. It rates ] 0-5 km// (DIN) with 
its 1,800cc engine 

Corona's superior aerodynamics 
contribute greatly to its driving stability. 
As does Its wide 1,350mm tread and 
coil-spring suspension on all four 
wheels — engineering that results In a 
stable, smooth and comfortable ride. 

Coronas are built to last. Tough 
undercoatings, thick enamels and anti¬ 
corrosive treated sheet metal make 
Corona truly rust resistant. Plus, Toyota 
pays the attention to detail In production 
that makes certain each Corona Is a 
top-quality car. 

Toyota Corona Is both a perfect 
family car and a fine touring cdr... 
thanks to Toyota engineering. 

THINK rr OVER. 


TOYOTA 


l.rf.'.'St.’-iJj-r r._ ' Vp>. . 
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THE Prime Minister has given ample proof to 
the Danks Committee, now Inquiring Into the 
Official Secrets Act and how It can be reformed 
(o allow greater public access to Government 
information, that the "confident^! stamp Is 
being applied excessively to departmental Hies 
whose contents pose no threat to the nntion s 
security 

The committee would also do well to consider 
classification procedures that ensure that In¬ 
formation is locked away until the Prime Min¬ 
ister, for reasons of pure political expediency, 
deems publication appropriate. 

Last week, the public was treated to n bit more 
Information from the Ombudsman’s report Into 
the Security Intelligence Service only because 
Rob Muldoon had been rash enough to stlruplhe 

^TTiejustincattonfor releasing the Infonnatlon 

was Muldoon's concern to support hlsgratultous 
contention In Manila that Dr Sutch was as 
Eulliv as sln M . although the details released last 
week Tailed to show what — If any — Dr Sutch 
had passed on to the Russians during what ad¬ 
mittedly were curiously clandestine meetings 
with men said to be Soviet agents. 

The material released by Muldoon had been 
an annex to the full Ombudsman's report, which 
had been top secret. Only a sanitised veralon or 
the report was published at the time. Indeed, 


Without word of a lie 


When there’s a swill — 


help McLay 


JUSTICE Minister Jim McL.ny’s Birkenhead 
electoral fund-raisers don’t let the grass grow 
under their feet when it comes to turn ing a quid 
for the party. 

Latest in a long line of gimmicks are two 
wines, “National vin Blank' r and “Labour Vin 
Hoi" bottled for the Birkenhead boys and 
yielding SI a bottle for the parly coffers. 

Best known for their free-enterprise remits to 

C conferences, the fund-raisers shy awny 
suggestions of commercialism in their 
wine-sellmg venture. 

And, of course, there is no way the Minister of 
Justice would want to be mixed up in a sly- 
grogging exercise. Thewinc, carried about In car 
boots, is not being sold; it is being “distributed" 
lo party stalwarts. 

The National Parly white wine is described as 
“slightly acid at the top", the Labour red is 
described as "soft". 

But nn NBR staffer's taste buds indicate the 
joke'might be on the National Party. The white' 
ls very acid, and the red is the more palatable of 
the two. 

Birkenhead party sources say sales — sony 
distribution — is going well. So well, indeed, that 
they might complement the range with a "filthy 
capitalist gin" and an "SUP vodka" in time to 
catch the thirsty at the National Party Dominion 
Conference in Auckland. 

Pride campaign hits a 


ipaign nits a 
staff problem 

THE trouble with Internal Affairs Under¬ 
secretary K.en Comber’s “pride in New 
Zealand” campaign is thnl he didn’t tell us 
where lo stick it. The flag, we mean. 

Waving (lags might be a great idea, but one 
recent gathering onnleresied parlies lamented 
ihe daunting Tact that (lag stalls are expensive. 
Still, the always-prepared Boy Scouts' repre¬ 
sentative had an answer and thought the 
scouting movement could come up with a gotKl 
supply of metre slicks of manuka. 

Protocol is walloped 
for six 

IF international relations can be compared with 
a cricket match the Papua New Guinea's Prime 
Minister Michael Som'nre became the I2lh man 
last week. 

Somare is the leader of n country which is New 
Zealand’s biggest supplier of coffee and a 
rapidly growing buyer of manufactured goods, 
and Foreign Affairs thought be rated a warm 
airportwelearnefrom Prime Minister Muldoon. 

But it seems our PM had more important 
matters of state, [fl mind. His cricket XI, with 
West lndiap .test skipper Clive Lloyd and fast 
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when Muldoon first recelved the fhll re|wrt, In 

June 1976. hesald he had not decided If he would 
pass it on even to Opposition Leader Bill 
Rowling because: •‘There issoniematerlal In this 
(the report) that, frankly, I do not think should go 

very far at all.” , , . 

How much oflt shouldn’t go too for Is open o 
speculation, nowfhat we have been made privy to 
some of it and the state has survived the shock. 

As Muldoon conceded, the Information was 
classified at the time even though It was not 
regarded os sensitive, because It did not then add 
a areal deal more to the argument. 

In (he context of the situation now, however, 
the Prime Minister considers the Information 
significant. t 

Bui who should decide when state secrets have 
sufficient significance to be made public and In 
what circumstances? , 

According to Muldoon, there is “no specluc 
process” for declassifying secret reports. Nor Is 
there any law requiring him first to refer such 
matters to the Intelligence Council for a deci¬ 
sion, But be advised reporters not to inquire Into 


declassification procedures; rather, the\ should 
stick to the maltcr of DrSutch. We are therefore 
expected toacccpt that Ihe latest information on 
the SIS and Dr Sutch (w ho was found not guilty 
by a Jury, of official secrets charges luid nguhist 
him, and whose denth should ensure lie Is no 
longer a security risk) has become lit for public 
consumption because: “It seemed to me to he 
appropriate to release!(”. 

Presumably, Muldoon feels we can trust him 
to act iu the national Interest when making stute 
flies public properly. But his track record scar¬ 
cely inspires confidence. His Inipetumisue.ss re¬ 
sulted In his blurting out Ihe remurk— based oil 
the contents of a police flic—that brought Colin 
Moyle’s political downfall. Muldoon Is sold to 
have frankly told Sir Alfred North (acting us a 
Commission of Inquiry into the Incident) how he 
received the Information. But Sir Alfred's report 
gave the public no explanation of how It hap¬ 
pened. 

The findings of the commission, incidontly. 
did not justify the remarks which made the in¬ 
quiry necessary. 


Initially, the public was allowed to see only u 
edited U’pdon of the North inquiry report. 
Ueatiun of the full report w as autliuriscd non 
than a year later, after Miililonn had beenru ! 
kiwi by a "campaign nr harassment against m ' 
daughter and son-in-law”. 

A transcript of the t*» idencc heard by Sir Alfnt 
has been locked away for 25 years becausetfe 
Prime Minister's Department head Bcnfe 
(fob in said it contained comments whichnorii 
"considerably damage the body pullllc", 

'Ilia! judgment may be tested long before tlx 
25 years are up, if Muldoon's whims liuveiaj. 
thing to do wilh it. 

Muldoon snld he was intmuu'd hy edltorkd 
criticism of Ids actions In Parliament Hut 
sparked the “Moyle uffuir". He never read t& 
torluis. he said: "they can say wind they like*, 
and wlml had happened was mere “counto 
punching". 

Thus lie is not likely to read this ndvice.whlcb 
we will refer Instead til (he Dunks ('oinmitlN.il 
is simply this: confidentul information h 
Government flies obviously can In used fa 
political purposes, so giving the public cause fa 
grave disquiet. Should authority to release Iku 
information he placed in the hands of a polltldu 
to load Ids glove for counter-punching Ihowaho 
irritate him? 

- Bab Edit 
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bowler Joel Garnet lo give it the winning edge, 
was due to do combat with ..the Mayor of 
Wellington’s team. •• . 

Cricket fan Lance Adams-Schnieder was 
delegated to meet Somare. 

Where Britain goes 
we go 


set out lo find the correct adjective to desig¬ 
nate the soldiers of that troubled country. 

.u® phoned what should be at least a usually 
tellable source ~ Foreign Affairs. ' 

An obliging receptionist Connected him to the 


desk office for Africa. No, the official there 
couldn’t be sure. Afghanistan was the concern of 
the European division. 

More clicks and clunks and contact was made 
with Europe. 

“I wouldn’t wanlto commit myself," the voice 
said. 'The person you need is not here but I'll 
transfer you to someone who might be able to 
help." 

A bewildered operator eventually made the 
connection. 

A direct answer was not forthcoming, But the 
official decided the solution lay. In how the 
British adjectiyise Afghanistan. Afghan, 

And. so ..another momentous Government; 
decision was made by following a solid overseas 
precedents :' 


■ Pr P c>fla_J 

Rising costs and ; 
bridging finance .‘f 

' .jiuei 

WANT to know what happens .when v(% j 
double-figure inflation? Tne Prime.MWjsg.jjj 
all people, lei sonic disquieting data out Jgg 
open at the opening of incToelae SUWflWJf 
which represents completion of the fuwwsp^ 
the Toctoe-Mongawcka RccqnsuucwK*;. 
State Highway 1. , . 

In 1971, the work wa^ esUnjated * 
million.. On present-day valuMi-U* 
equivalent to 47.5 million"..said 
•Minister.' ; -v' ■ 1. 'Jft, 
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Personal viewpoint 


by Roderlc Alley 

RECENT developments in New Zealand could 
readily excuse a cynic concluding foreign policy 
is largely the pursuit of domestic politics by 
other means. As Moscow puts Afghanistan 
through its rack and wringer, so too does the 
Muldoon Government squeeze every inch from 
the invasion to yardarm opponents, sideline 
opinion, and posture with blimpmnnship. 
After alt, if it can work wonders for the likes of 
Jimmy Carter, then surely it should work here. 

An inkling that the Government had its 
measure of the invasion was apparent when the 
matter was simply allowed lo slumber for more 
than three weeks pending the year's first 
Cabinet. The initial responses - of a somewhat 
grey, muddling and bureaucratic pedigree - 
were soon blotted out by an eruption of that 
political donnybrook whose best parallel is 
possibly the rugby commentator's cry; “It's all 
on me now”. Hence the boot into Sofinsky.some 
gouges at the likes of Rob Campbell, the Sutch 
rake-over, and some head-butting at such es¬ 
tablished news media as the New Zealand He¬ 
rald. Who dare claim now that public servants, 
not politicians, direct our foreign policy? 

For the Prime Minister leading the pack, this 


is all good grist to the mil! for a caucus despe¬ 
rately anxious to have something for scapegoat 
for the Government's many problems. It seems 
1980 Hansard re porters had best get accustomed 
to an endless litany from the Government 
benches intoning; ''Moscow-dominated SUP 
unionists wrecking our economic recovery". 

Immediately, we should hasten to add, the 
Government was far from alone in turning the 
Afghanistan invasion on its head for domestic 
purposes. The few old Stalinist pets who com¬ 
prise the Socialist Unity Party, and who are 
incapable of distinguishing revolutionary 
socialism from the back loo at 57 Messines 
Road, were solely concerned to mutter the right 
i ncan tations that might somehow keep their tiny 
brethren intact. 

The Federation of Labour executive adopted 
a condemnation of the Soviet intervention 


which reasserted the hierarchy within the union 
movement, cleaned house ostentatiously en¬ 
ough, and left the Government few real open¬ 
ings to exploit in coming wage battles. 

For Bill Rowling, the Soviet intervention was 
skewered and turning on a spit labelled 
“Election 1981”. One can only guess as to 
whether the importance he attached to rapidly, 
assuming a posture of toughness and resolution 
towards tne Soviet Union would have been quite 
so nimble if Muldoon simply did not exist as 
Prime Minister 

Within the Labour camp, perhaps one of the 
few voices to more calmly address the problem 
—correctly, so it happens, os an issue or foreign 
policy - was Labour president Jim Anderton. 
Simply, he claimed New Zealand has objectives, 
both now and well beyond 1981, that are not 
served by supporting tne military intervention 


by major powers into the affairs of other stales. 

Hardly novel or original, such observations 
by pubfic figures stressing the international 
dimensions affecting New Zealand’s needs or 
. relationships, and occasioned by these major 
South-west Asian political and strategic earth¬ 
quakes. were remarkable for their absence. Or 
were they? 

Ohe of the sombre lessons about Afghanistan 
has, been the "way it has displayed to New 
Zealanders the painfully bankrupt capacity of 
their public figures to actually debate a foreign 
policy issue or such importance. To debate it, 
thp.t is, in any other than the debased coinage of 
local vituperation, blinkered ideology, and 
electoral cosi-benefil analysis. 

In this climate, as arid as an Afghan desert, is 
it any wonder the expelled Sofinsky thought the 
SUP well worth a punt or two ? 

Only when our own politicians start taking the 
trouble to conduct something more seemly, in¬ 
telligible, and informed in their exchanges over 
foreign policy, will the SUP and its nonsense 
over Afghanistan find its own level of disregard 
and cease paying a dividend'to its sponsors. 


Roderlc Alley le e political scientist at Victoria 
University. 


In defence of a self-confessed counter-puncher 


by Ben O'Connor 

CALL it direct, abrasive or blunt leadership. 
New Zealand has a Prime Minister who says 
what he thinks. 

This is anathema to some, refreshing to 
others, particularly those used to the indirect or 
circumlocutionary utterances of politicians in a 
place like Britain. 

It does have connotations. It produces bruised 
egos, genuinely outraged reactions, and a not 
small measure of satisfaction. For Muldoon 
himself it means that greater than life-size im¬ 
portance is attributed to his most forthright ut¬ 
terances. 

Others get away with snide comments, but not 
Muldoon. Probably no politician in New 
Zealand’s history has been subjected to such 
concentrated attack. 

Opponents lend lo believe the worst. They 
claim confidently that his leadership is autho¬ 
ritarian, with political colleagues wallowing in 
Ihe wake. But caucus reports suggest that this is 
anything but the case - indeed! caucus com¬ 
mittees nave considerable power. 

At the same time to others Muldoon, at the 
apex, exudes a strong leadership that the or¬ 
dinary bloke he likes to talk about, finds ap¬ 
pealing. Muldoon’s communion with the com¬ 
mon man is deeper than opponents accept. 

Muldoon often articulates the feelings of a lot 
of silent, undemonstrative New Zealanders, 
suffering under a surfeit of ponlifications. 
whether through the media, the university the 
education field, the unions and the industrial 
field generally, or other sectors. 

They feel uneasy and somehow sense that 
some of the stuff is not the way they wnnt it, but 
they haven't the verbal or literary skills to rebut 
it. Muldoon docs the job for them. 

These people feel that Muldoon thumps a 
number of people who have seldom been 
crossed in the past. Reputations mean nothing to 
Muldoon, unless backed by prepared orgument. 
He docs his homework wnere possible, and 
■ expects others to do the same. 

■Politically this is good leadership. It gives 
Muldoon a strong underpinning of support to 
many New Zealanders and today appeals more 


than the fast footwork, all-things-to-all-men 
style of leadership, or even the consensus style. 

Muldoon is a self-confessed counter¬ 
puncher. Most of his famous reactions have 
come when he has been provoked. But possibly 
there is some likeness to a former New Zealand 
heavyweight boxing champion Don Mullett, 
who use to find diflidulty m getting sparring 
partners because he hadn’t the technique of 
pulling a punch. 

On the recent SUP and Russian Ambassador 
issues, Muldoon was well ahead. But his famous 
Manila remark, granted there were unusual 
circumstances, even to some more avid sup¬ 
porters was too blunt and definitive. 

But here again was Muldoon saying what he 
thought? 

The blunt style has not affected New 
Zealand's overseas standing lo any discernible 
degree. The Carter peanuts reference can be 
interpreted in more than one way, and was 
apparently not intended to be an attack at all, 
but a statement of reality. 

Australian Prime Minister. Malcolm Fraser, 
would not call on Muldoon on his way back from 
the United States from seeing President 
Carter if an arms length relationship with 
Muldoon existed - partly as n result of the 
Muldoon comment on Fraser's predilection for 
writing letters. 

The men at the IMF and World Bank, and 
apparently many overseas financiers, who are 
certainly important to New Zealand, obviously 
think Muldoon is the goods. 

It is Muldoon's relationship with sections of 
the news media which appears to grate most of 
all. Perhaps he expects Loo high a performance 
but obviously he regards the dissemination and 
interpretation of news as a mighty important art 
— apparently more so than he thinks some 
journalists regard it. 

Before any journalist does make a blanket 
condemnation of Muldoon, it might be well to 
listen to his able contribution to Radio New 
Zealand's excellent Sunday afiemoon tones on 
the news media. 

It could be said that Muldoon has been a good 
thing for journalism. It has kept people on their 
toes and underlined the need for solid prepa- 



Unique Historical ' 
VALUABLE 
COMMERCIAL 
PROPERTY 
now. offered for sale 
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ration for an interview, it is interesting that he 
does not seem to have such difficulty with more 
experienced media people or vice-versa.. 

The Muldoon era has also coincided with the 
era of the committed journalist - the journalist 
who like those in other callings today, feel-they 
want to have more part of the action, rather than 
being only a recorder and interpreter of the 
facts. This is • dangerous area for the inexpe¬ 
rienced when they meet a hilly prepared 
spade-calling subject such as Muldoon. 

On occasions commentators, publicists, spo¬ 
kesmen from various groups have stuck their 
heads up, inviting to oe hit and complained 
bitterly when they copped a counter-punch. Tf 
Muldoon appears to play the man, rather than 
the issue it is probably because he at times sees 
a close connection between the two. 

No one will ever agree with all Muldoon says 
or does. Same say he talks tough and acts soft too 
often. But a picture can be formed of the man 
which fits his no nonsense philosophy, 

Maybe it is easier for those of us who have a 
generally high regard for New Zealand poli¬ 
ticians to comprehend the Muldoon approach. 
His Depression experience obviously had a deep 
effect on him. 

The Editor of the London Economist 
smilingly and with some hyperbole in a talk in 
V/ellington, referred lo Muldoon as a Socialist 
in Conservative clothing. 

Some of his supporters would like to see a 
greater flexibility. But there is no doubt that his 
willingness to demand just about the same from 
those normally considered his supporters as 
opponents, makes for a measure orconfidence 
as Well as an engaging uncertainty. 

Muldoon has been accused of lacking vision, 
or the ability to unite or inspire. Maybe critics 
should look more closely at his recent Orewa 
Rotary Club speech, which incidentally has. 
through no pushing on his pari, becomeincor- 



ROB MULDOON. . Bays what ha thinks. 


rcctly something akin to a Slate of the Nation 
address. 

Muldoon is a greater pragmatist than idealist. 
He figures that a prosperous future demands a 
sound economic base. 

.A recent radio comment bestowing the odd 
bouquet on Muldoon brought a deeply sincere 
tribute from one who had been closely as¬ 
sociated wilh the Muldoon family household. At 
least someone was willinglo realise his qualities, 
was Ihe reaction. 

If Muldoon could project his homely 
domestic image to the political stage, maybe 
much of the criticism would cease. But would it 
affect his leadership impact? 
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Saturday 

shopping 

I WAS astounded to read the 
thoroughlv ill-informed arti¬ 
cle published in your issue of 
January 21 regarding Satur¬ 
day trading. 

Your paper has built up a 
reputation for reasonably ob¬ 
jective reporting, but Warren 
Bcrrymen's article threatens 
in one blow to disturb this 
reputation, and cannot help 
hut wonder if iLwas influenced 
by the editorial in the same 
issue. 

Your paper’s editorial 
opinions are one thing, direct 
factual inaccuracies are an¬ 
other. 

Anv objective assessment of 
retailing in Queen Street on 
the Saturday immediately 
proceeding your isstie showed 
that less tnan half your es¬ 
timate of 100 retail outlets 
were open. 

Before reporting Mr 
Morgan's views on the like¬ 
lihood of applications being 
~ranted by the Shop Trading 
fours commission, your 
journalist could have con¬ 
ducted a simple cheek which 
would have shown that nearly 
nl! commission decisions are 
unanimous (not two votes to 
one) and that the vast majority 
of applications to the com 
mission arc granted. This in 
formation was readily avnila 
ble from the Annual Report of 
the Labour Department. 


There is absolutely no 
evidence, and a simple use of 
the recent Dobbs Wiggins 
analysis would have revealed 
this, for the statement that 


"tens of thousands of Auck¬ 


landers flocked to the central 
city to shop.” The most suc¬ 
cessful Saturday involved 
nothing like that number of 
shoppers. 


1 was interested to learn 


Perhaps if in future Mr 
Berryman wishes to write puff 
pubficity pieces for the Satur¬ 
day traders, you could identify 
them as advertising copy. 

Rob Campbell 
Industrial Officer 
Shop Employees’ Industrial 
Association of Workers 

MR Berryman didn't count 
them, but remains certain that 
there were tens of thousands of 
shoppers at the height of the 
rebellion, specially on the Sa¬ 
turday before Christmas. Ken 
Morgan, of the International 
Market, estimated there were 
more than 20,000 shoppers In 
the city that Saturday morn¬ 
ing, and said there were at least 
50 per cent more people In the 
Queen Street area than on a 
good Friday shopping night. 

Regarding the com¬ 
mission’s decisions Mr 
Berryman phoned the chair¬ 
man of the commission who 
declined to comment on the 
decision-making procedure. 
Thus he relied on Information 
provided by people who had 
applied for exemptions and on 
past published commission 
decisions. - Editor. 


Armed 


neutrality 


I WOULD like to correct one 
important point in John 
Draper’s article (A IBR 
November 19) on the Com¬ 
mission for the Future’s 
booklet on International 
Relations. 


In no way is armed neu 
tra lily dismissed because or its 
inflexibility as an alternative 
to continued alliance. It is 
simply that to allow such a 
stance to work to its full ad 


meni is based 


ave done. 


The whole story 
ot the New Zealand 
computer industry 
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To allow oneself the 
dubious luxury of taking sides 
when it suite'd would be to 
practice a policy of non- 
alignment when not allied. 
Inflexibility is. therefore, a 
necessary condition for neu¬ 
trality. 

R F Ryan 
Commission for the Future 

We apologise for the delay in 
publishing this letter which 
was mislaid in our office - 
Editor. 


No jumping 
the fence 

A SMALL correction to G V 
Butterworth’s interesting an¬ 
alysis of the Rata resignation. 

Mr Bulterworth reads far 
too much into “perhaps the 
most significant resignation of 
all . . . ’’.I would not want to 
detract in any way from my 


friend Dennis Hansen's mo¬ 
tives in embracing the R«i.i 
cause, hut it should be pointed 
out for the sake of the record 
that: 

(|) I can find no record of 
Mr Hansen oetiiullv being a 
financial member of the Party 
at the lime; and 

(2) There were no vacan¬ 
cies, actual or impending, in 
cither Electorate or Branch 
Committees of ihe National 
Purty's Northern Mauri or¬ 
ganisation. Thus there was no 
such thing as a “chairman- 
elect”. 

What Dennis suid at the 
time was that, a war prior in 
these events some’ members of 
the Party had asked him to 
accept nomination tn the 
Electorate chair following the 
untimely deulh of Mat Te 
Hau. The misinterpretation 
was apparently caused by a 
reporter who didn’t under¬ 
stand the lime that had 
elapsed. 

Dennis Hansen's defection 
to the Mana Motuhake cause 
has. to my knowledge. trig- 
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No fun for Labour in a Rata by-election 


by Colin James 

THE Prime Minister's latest 
attack of red-herringitis has 
produced its usual indignant 
cries from the wounded and 
from the friends and relatives 
of the wounded, and grim 
gloating from (he small- 
minded. 

Watching the Prime Minis¬ 
ter in the throes of one of his 
attacks calls to mind the days 
when lions were fed to the 
Christians to take Romans’ 
minds off the state of the 
sewage system in summer. 

All attention focusses on (he 
Prime Minister and his victim 
while the real issue - if there is 
one — goes unattended. 

So frequently docs the 
Prime Minister play the man 
rather than the ball that il jars 
when he passes up the oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Mat Rata, for instance, has 
recently been spared the lash. 

Rata did not always get off 
lightly. In 1978. he was called 


some nasty names by the 
Prime Minister over the Bas¬ 
tion Point land issue. 

But Rata is no longer a good 
laugh — the “reads comics" 
buffoon. He is serious politics. 

His severance from the 
Labour Party had strategists in 
both main parlies poring over 
their vote counters and crystal 
balls. 

His move opened the cup¬ 
board in which the Maori 
votes had lain, locked up, un¬ 
disturbed and gathering dust, 
for 40 years. 

The rising dust tickled the 
Prime Minister's sensitive 
political sinuses. He saw a 
chance of political gain for 
National and responded with 
skill. Instead of cackling at his 
opponents' misfortune and 
thereby risking frightening off 
his quarry, he has been un¬ 
characteristically low-key. 

Labour has been low-key. 
too. saying and doing little in 
public. 

Care was taken not to of¬ 


fend Rata afterhis resignation 
in the hope that he and his 
supporters might return and 
everything could go on as 
before (though each renewed 
reconciliation offer has made 
Rato more determined). 

The other three MPs 
pledged loyalty. Some 
spadework was done in Eas¬ 
tern Maori. 

In Northern Maori, sound¬ 
ings have been taken of elders 
and potential candidates. 

By the end of January, there 
was some reason for the party 
to hope that one way or an¬ 
other the Northern Maori vote 
could be restored to Labour. 
(Labour sot 71 percent of the 
poll in 1978). 

The initial apparent surge 
of support for Rata throuan- 


of support for Rata through¬ 
out the north had receded 
somewhat. 

A common complaint was 
that he should have gone back 
to the maraes to discuss his 
intention to leave the parly. 

A Maori MP is more than 


someone who just happened 
to get the voles. 

Maoris, or at least the ciders 
and those influenced by the 
elders, lend to look on their 
MPs as their representative, 
given a sacred and important 
task. 

In general electorates MPs 
may dc discarded without ce¬ 
remony or second thoughts as 
representative of parties and 
only incidentally representa¬ 
tive of the people. But it is a 
more serious matter in the 
Maori electorates. 

Similarly, while general 
electorates can tolerate a sud¬ 
denly independent MP as an 
accident orthe system, Maoris 
seem to find such a fun¬ 
damental change in their 
relationship with the MP less 
easy to accommodate. 

Thus, some of Rata’s early 
apparent support was a con¬ 
tinuation of the relationship 
which had gone before, rather 
than a break with the Labour 
Party as such. It did not 
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necessarily imply voting sup¬ 
port for Rata in a contest with 
Labour. 

This posed a problem 
apiece for Rata and tne party. 
Rata might find his “support'’ 
chimerical when put to the 
test. The Labour Party would 
find it difficult to set up a 
structure through which to 
select and support a can¬ 
didate. 

But it also offered an op¬ 
portunity for the Labour Par¬ 
ty: 

• To adjust its policies to 
reflect the dissatisfactions and 
aspirations articulated by 
Rata and broadly supported 
by most Maoris; 

• And thereafter either ab¬ 
sorb Rata and his movement, 
which is Labour-leaning on 
other than Maori issues, or 
outflank him. 

Then last week Rata gave 
warning of the removal of an 
important prop to (hat pretty 
scene - time. At Kotahitang'a 
marae at Kaikohe, after cri¬ 
ticism by two influential 
elders, he said: 

“If there is dissatisfaction, 
then I should stand down and 
go to a by-election. . . The 
decision must by yours . . . 

I have no wish to inhibit the 
progress of the people I have 
served for 16 years . . . 

"It seems the only way is to 
go to a by-election’ 1 will un¬ 
dertake to do exactly this as 
soun us 1 return to Auckland" 
(after this column went to 
press). 

There would be a strong 
temptation to the Labour 
Parly not to contest a by- 
election. In thui ease a Rata 
win. while it would regularise 
his position as parliamentary 
representative in Maori eyes, 
would not resolve whether lie 
or the party commanded the 
votes. 

The pany would not have to 
decide hastily whether to 
challenge him — and it would 
have time to produce new 
policies (which, ironically, 
were in Rnta’s charge until 
1978). 

Furthermore. Rata might 
prove eusier to defeat in a 
general election, when na¬ 
tional issues might intrude, 
than in a by-clcciion on (he 
single issue of his stance. 

There arc two reasons, 
however, why the temptution 
might nave to nc resisted. 

One is that Rata may be 
able to win Labour support, 
which even a losing Labour 
by-election candidate might 
encourage to hold firm. And. 
of course, if Labour sensed 
victory, it would be unwise not 
to go Tor it. 

The other reason is that 
while loyalty to Koro We (ere 
in Western Maori and Wheiti 
Tirikatene-Sullivan in South¬ 
ern Maori virtually ensures 
those seats will stay Labour, 
the same could not be said if, 
as expected, Brown Rewifi 
departs in 1981 and opens up 
the possibility of an under¬ 
mining of the Labour vote in 
Eastern Maori. .. . .' 

On the other hand, to con¬ 
test and' lose. a by-election 
would probably j settle the 
party’s hash . jn Northern; 
Maori fbr os long as Rata was 
around _ and ftiaybe- would 
undermine Labour support in 
the other Maori electorates. ; 
Some'Maoris — not radicals' 



Mat Rata... spared the lash. 

people say: “The only time we 
saw nim was at elections,” and 
complain that he had not done 
enough. 

But this issue is much 
greater than one of person¬ 
alities. It is one of whether to 
make a major break with a 
tradition going back 40 years 
— and perhaps 100 years. 

A few of the more conser¬ 
vative elders are content to 
extol the benefits the pakehas 
brought with them: better 
health, education, a higher 
standard of living and an end 
to intertribal wars. 

But there is widespread 
agreement, which includes 
wnat one might expect to be 
conservative dements, that 
there have been substantial 
disbenefits — the loss of the 
land, the neur-loss of the lan¬ 
guage and arts and crufts, the 
prolonged attempt up to the 
mid-1970s to “integrate'' the 
Maori into the pukcTiu system. 

During the past live years a 
new mood of assertion of 
Mauri values and the need to 
preserve Maori culture, lan¬ 
guage and i he laud has 
emerged 

Rata, ii is clear from nvy 
conversations of the past 
week, is giving expression to a 
frustration - even an anger — 
which will not be assuaged 
with more houses nr scholar¬ 
ships or Maori Affairs 
Department handouts. 

There are widespread mis¬ 
givings about some of the 
methods Rata proposes - 
particularly his apparent 
espousal of radical tactics like 
boycottstof Waitangi Day. for 
instance). 

But these misgivings may he 
submerged in u feeling that 
what Rata offers is an oppor¬ 
tunity Maoris cannot afford to 
pass up to present a new Maori 
face to the establish me nl. 

All this concerns the Mao- 
riness of the Maori voter. The 


— to whom I spoke last tyeek 1 
think it would, also have .a 
1 flow-on effect on the Maori 
. Labour vote in general elec to-. 
j rates, with unhappjr results fori 
Labour in marginal seats. 

Assessing Rata’s support is 
not easy. 

His record as en MP, as 
perceived by his voters, will 
count against him, Frequently 1 
■ throughout tb&pqfth J heard; 


support, party is banking on the urban 
Labour proletarian Maori voting 
c might Labour for class reasons, 
m. And. rather than those of race, 
r sensed If the party is right, what- 
twisenot ever response Rata gets front 
the depleted countryside and 
is that the intellectuals, liberals and 
) We (ere radicals will be overwhelmed 
tf Whom by the Auckland city working 
a South- ciWinaori. 
ensures As for the National Parry, 
Labour, immediate gains seem unfi- 
e said if, kely. My best information is 
Rewifi that it is likely to be advised to 
>pens up lie low — except to contest the 
t under- election in order to spilt the 
r- vote in conservative . rural vole, 
should.labour take Rata on. 

, to con-. 'Those Maoris who vote 
: eleciio'n National stem by nnd large to 
file the have gone lo- the general 
Northern; electorates. National was third 
lata was .in two Maori electorates in. 

would, 1978, including Northern 
ipporlin Maori.. 

orates. ; If there is hope for National 

radicals' it is the negative one of La hour 
ut-vyeek 1 perhaps bfeirig denied a 
have .a ; governing parliamentary 
c ’Maori majority because it loses the 
il elepto- ,. automatic Maori vote. Six of 
jsultsfori : its -17 years : of power have 
sate.. 1. •.' depended oh.loyal Maori 
ippdrt is voters send in four- recruits for 

■ tobbyfodd#.; V' 

MP, as' ; A-sobering%ought and one 
qrs, wfV wbich would make a by-elec- 
Jdu ently 1 don; if there is pne< more th an 
J heard- usually fascinating.. v 
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| Volatile gold price sets Socred screaming 


Economics Correspondent 
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BNZ Forward Exchange Cuvor protects you from changing cxcluingo rules- 


Rr,nS a Jilf in £ or ? ig " Currency can be a risk- 

Bank of New Zealand Forward Exchange Cover 

stacks the odds in your favour 


ROCKETING gold prices are 
evidence (hat the monetary 
system is going mad. says Lcs 
Hunter, Soeiiil Credit’s’econ¬ 
omic affairs spokesman. 

Hunter predicts that the 
volatile gold price is causing a 
monetary collapse that will 
result in massive unrest and 
social disintegration. Showing 
his concern for the world’s 
hungry, he said: ’’You cannot 
cat n Bar of gold". 

According to him, specula¬ 
tors arc investing their money 
in gold because they believe 
that money would not hold its 
buying power. 

And that’s not the worst of 
it. The gold craze has brought 
out the greed in people. Old 
mines have been reopened. In 
Doncaster. England. a 
wouid-be robber raided a vil¬ 
lage churchyard, digging up 
the bodies of a man ana two 
young children, apparently 
searching for gold rings and 
jewellery. 

But gold has very little to do 
with money. By themselves, 
fluctuating gold prices would 
he extremely unlikely to lead 
to a monetary collapse. 

The flight to gold reflects u 
mistrust of paper currencies. 
But those who put their trust 
in gold arc hound to he dis¬ 
appointed. 

Investing in gold is very 
much a speculative venture, as 
investors in Mineral Re¬ 
sources (a company listed on 
the New Zealand Stock Ex¬ 
change) learned to its peril Iasi 
month. 

Mineral Resources mines 
gold. In one week last month 
when the price nf gold rock¬ 
eted u share nl Mineral Re¬ 
sources stock rose rapidly 
from 50 to 80 cents. 

But the stock fell right hack 
to 35 cents a share in the same 
week, reflecting a fallback in 
the price of an ounce of gold 
Tram above $800 to he low 
$650. 

Shareholders who Imd paid 
80 cents a share found out the 
hard wav that gold docs not 
hold its Buying power as well 
us money. They may have to 
wait awhile to recoup their 
investment. 

For something to he used as 
money, it must maintain n 
fairly stable value so that it can 
be used us a unit of account. 

Gold maintained a stable 
value only when it was sup¬ 
ported by the American 
Government with some in¬ 
ternational eo-opcrniion. 

On its own, gold is not a 
stable source of value. Us price 


does not reflect directly the 
supply and demand of gold. 
Changes in the international 
situation can result inachange 
in the price of gold. 

Last month, gold surged by 
$60 in value in one afternoon 
at New York after a report that 
Soviet troops were fighting 
with Afghan army units. The 
price ofgold jumped $70 an¬ 
other afternoon in reaction to 
news that the United State's 
trade deficit was larger than 
expected in December. 

As the events on the inter¬ 
national political scene sim¬ 
mer down, trading in gold has 
become much quieier. 

Some like to recall nostal¬ 
gically the times when the 
world was on the gold stan¬ 
dard. Gold was regarded as 
the international money not so 
many years ago. 

Nevertheless, it is silver, 
rather than gold, whicli has 
been ihc chief monetary metal 
through most of human his¬ 
tory. 

The world did not cpme 
near to a universal gold stan¬ 
dard until 1879. when the 
United States redeemed its 
paper money in gold after the 
Civil War. Thirty-five years 
later. World War I saw the 
temporary disruption lo the 
gold standard. It was shattered 
again during the Depression 
in [931. 

In 1971. President Nixon 
look the United Slates off the 

f old standard. From August 
5 that year, the United Slates 
Government would no longer 
redeem ils outstanding dollars 
with gold. 

A holder of dollar reserves 
could convert those into gold 
only by buying the metal on 
the open market. The price of 
gold has risen rapidly since 
1971. pushing near $900 an 
ounce earlier this year. 

Under the gold standard, 
the value of an ounce of gold 
was kept at US$35. Govern¬ 
ments maintained this rela¬ 
tionship by buying and selling 
gold at staled prices. 

The international gold 
standurd was theoretically an 
automatic adjustment me¬ 
chanism that would reverse 
any gold flow. 

It was supposed to work like 
this. A balance of payments 
deficit would be covered by 
gold movements or the 
movement of currencies tied 
to gold. 

When gold left a country, 
that country's stock of cash 
assets (the monetary base) was 
reduced. 



Ecological shot fired across bow 
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r ENVIRONMENTAL plan- 
ning procedures, invoked at 
S’. the bequest of the Auckland 
JY Harbour Board, are adding 
farther delays to the con¬ 
struction of a new Navy wharf 
frf'&t Devonport. 

k ; The Navy's Calliope wharf 
>: has been slated for renewal 
i\ since 1963. 

J f ■ Now the wharf is in such a 
Jt tumbledown state it has to be 
^.Virtually useless. Half of it h&S 
v; been deemed unsafe and can’t 
.'be used. 

% ;■ Water depth alongside is a 
i^mcre 26 feet at hip tide — 
p- barely sufficient for the 
jilNavy s frigates and often in- 
sufficient for visiting war¬ 
ships. 


The rest have been built by the 
harbour board. 

The MOW has been trying 
to get off the ground for years. 
When first mooted in 1963, the 
cost would have been about $2 
million. 

But the Government did 
not have the money to spare. 

Now the cost is estimated at 
$8 million. 

Bowing to pressu re from the 
harbour board, the Ministry of 
Works .must prepare an envi¬ 
ronmental impact report 
which will go to the Commis¬ 
sion for the Environment for 
aadit. Delays are expected. 

In the meantime, visiting; 



i i 

.■■dH.'&d «y*l 




Lbs Hunter. . . “you cannot 
eat gold". 

A shrinkage in the mone¬ 
tary base was expected to de¬ 
flate (lower the relative value 
of) prices and wages in the 
country losing gold. 

The result would be a shift 
in the relative costs of 
production because goods and 
)actors of production availa¬ 
ble domestically would 
become comparatively 
cheaper to any imported 
items. 

This shift would induce the 
deficit country to expand its 
exports and reduce its imports. 
And. eventually the balance of 
payments deficit would 
reduce or become a sumlus. 

The outward gold (Tow to 
cover the deficit would stop. 

llsounds nice in theory, but 
this classical explanation of 
the adjustment process docs 
not work in practice. 

First, it requires that the 
country losing, gold permit 
and reinforce the shrinkage nf 
the monetary base implied by 
the gold loss’. 

Few countries actually obey 
these rules of the game! Most I 
countries use deficit financing | 
to balance uul reserve losses. 

Second, while a country 
could suddenly find itself with 
a rapidly growing balance of i 
payments deficit, it takes a j 
lone lime for wages and prices 
to deflate enough lo compen¬ 
sate for the amount of gold 
reserves exported. 

Experience on the gold , 
standard showed that prices : 
were not sufficiently flexible 
in industrial countries to per¬ 
mit a speedy adjustment nud 
also lo maintain full em¬ 
ployment when there was a 
decline in gold reserves. 

And increases in gold re¬ 
serves tended lo he treated ns 
current income. Instead of 
setting enough aside for a 
rainy day, countries tended to 
fritter their reserves away. 

South Africa provides a 
recent example of this sort of 
behaviour. Gold earnings, 
soaring because of the 


Owen Horwood... tips windfall 
budget. 

dramatic rise in world gold 
prices place South Africa 
on a par with one of the 
smaller Opec nations. Except 
South Africa is gold rich rather 
than oil rich. 

South Africa already has 
plans forspending its windfall 
gain from gold price increases. 

The South African Finance 
Minister. Owen Horwood. 
probably will cut personal and 
company taxes while increas¬ 
ing pensions and child al¬ 
lowances. South Africa can 
also afford to treat its blacks 
more generously. 

Chances are that 
Horwood’s March budget will 
include projects to help the 
blacks such ns education, 
training and housing. Wages 
of black miners will be 
reviewed in mid-year with 
strong pressure for large in¬ 
creases expected. 

South Africa is not the only 
country to experience new 
wealth’ from the increased 
gold price. The massive run¬ 
up in bullion prices has vastly 


Paul Volcker... close co-ope¬ 
ration with Europe. 

increased the wealth of na¬ 
tional treasuries at home and 
abroad. 

It has come at the right time 
to help countries with their 
soaring oil bills. 

But ifcoumries are not care¬ 
ful in the use of this money - 
if it goes into incomes rather 
than production - the result 
could be a burst of global in¬ 
flation. 

The combination of oil and 
gold price rises are expected to 
continue to fuel inflation and 
currency depreciation in the 
foreseeable future. 

Bui it is too simple to argue 
that these price rises arc sym- 
toms of disarray in the world 
monetary system. Many cur¬ 
rencies "have remained re¬ 
silient. 

Even the United States 
dollar, whose value has tradi¬ 
tionally turn bled with virtually 
every upward turn in the gold 
price spiral, has held in recent 
weeks. 

This probably reflects the 
comparatively low rate of in¬ 


flation in the United States (at 
13 per cent still below the rate 
in most other industrialised 
countries): and the close co¬ 
operation between the Fede¬ 
ral Reserve Bank (the United 
States central bank) and Eu¬ 
ropean central banks acting to 
halt a sharp decline in the 
dollar's value. 

Latest policy to control the 
money supply initialed by 
Federal Reserve Buard chair¬ 
man Paul Volcker. may lead to 
greater monetary stability in 
the United States. Going Back 
onto a gold standard is cer¬ 
tainly unlikely to create mon¬ 
etary stability. The gold stan¬ 
dard requires a discipline by 
the international economy 
which cannot be enforced. 

When the economic envi¬ 
ronment is stable and prices 
are changing slowly, the gold 
standard is self-reinforcing. 

Bui with today's high in¬ 
flation, high interna] budget 
deficits and large balance of 
payments disequilibriums, it 
would be almost impossible to 
impose a gold standard. 

On the gold standard, 
countries with large balance of 
payments deficits would 
surfer more severe recessions 
than under the present system. 

Gold madness is not'an ill¬ 
ness which can be indepen¬ 
dently treated. Nor is mone¬ 
tary' " instability. Both are 
symptoms of economic and 
political disease. 

As long as policy makers 
avoid taking steps to deal with 
their domestic unemployment 
and inflation, most countries 
arc going lo be more vulne¬ 
rable to world upset whatever 
the cause. 









dredged beyond the wharfs 
design depth. 

So MOW plans call for a 
new wharf 300 ft longer than 
the old one, jutting into deep 
water and in the direction of 
the harbour board's container 
terminal near the harbour 
entrance. 

The question of berthing 
nuclear ships,at the Devoii- 
porl wharf has come up ih 
environmental circles. 

A Navy, spokesman said ! 
nuclear subs needed at least 35 
feet of water end the 26fep( at 
the present wharf was . too 
shallow.. 

• . MOW sources said the. 
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v The Ministry of Works w&s they ha ye!'dope in the pastvj-' ^xisUhgsafety regqlat ions did 
^given the job of designiiig the includmghuclear submarine^.;got permit jhis.' v , . : . t r ■ ': 
new wharf and supervising its : ' Theihallpw.xyatcrprbbleriv., :Apart from the Nftyy, which, 
^'construction by private con- at .ihe i old wharf ^apparently anxious to berth frigates oij. 

^tractors. i '' can't b'e solved' by„i drcdgilig. ^(iSoiyn'doprstdpi tpe losefsfpr 
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Entrepreneur leap-frogs Wellington restorations 


by Ann Taylor 

MARKETING firstly to 
himself. Wellington property 
developer and rcstaurantcr, 
Neil Hurrop has* met success in 
personal and financial terms. 

Wellington's urhan living 
scene has received a face lift 
from a man who insists he 
knows what he wants, helieves 
in it and does it. 

His restoration and sale of 
eight Wellington properties 
have catalysed a new ap¬ 
proach to inner city develop¬ 
ment and his restaurant sets a 
precedent for local, commun¬ 
ity enting places. 

An entrepreneur in a city of 

f iublic servants, he hasn’t put u 
dot wrong. Working half the 
year and ski-ing the other, his 
assets arc worth $400,000. 

Harrop churns out the 
cliches wc seem to have for¬ 
gotten: “It's a great little 
country, the best in the world, 
with so many opportunities 
for developing ideas.” 

He retains some colonial 
optimism: “What I do is es¬ 
sentially positive. I don’t think 
I’m ripping anyone off. and 
enjoy leelmg part of things 
movingahead in Wellington.” 

Born in Wellington. 1943, 
he quit being a “tecli rough” at 
15 and completed an 
electrician's apprenticeship 
with the Wellington Hospital 
Board. 

At 21. like all recently 
qualified anlipodeans. he 
look- to the world. Four 
years in the United 
States working as an 


illustrator (during the 
old-huildings-on-table mats 
hoom). restoring vintage cars 
and assimilating ideas, in¬ 
spired his “it can be done, 
just a question of how” 
philosophy. 

Back in New Zealand he 
started dealing antiques - ■ 
when you could buy brass and 
copper by the hundred weight 
from scrap metal dealers. One 
step ahead of New Zealand in 
his exploits he exported to the 
United Stales lor a while. 

“Splendiferous”, initially a 
$5 a week rent shop in central 
Wellington becumc a major 
outlet (or brass and copper as 
New Zealanders caught on to 
the trend. 

As his business and amiKKBW__ 

credibility increased, takings Nell Harrop... catalyst to Inner city development, 
and reinvestments were 



transferred from his hack 
pocket to cheque books and 
accountants. “I knew what a 
$10 bill looked like and that 
was about it. Balance sheets 
Mill escape me." 

He bought his first Thorn- 
don properties, in central 
Wellington, in 1972 and res¬ 
tored the two houses in the 
manner he had seen in Char¬ 
leston. South Carolina - a re¬ 
turn to the original but with all 
the conveniences of the 1970s. 

Building equity against the 
property he bought for $7000. 
it now has a $25,000 mortgage. 

Two more Thorndon 
properties received the Har¬ 
rop treatment - “all von hove 
to do is do it properly". 

The value of the properties 
greatly increased after restor¬ 


ation - a cottage he bought in 
1973 for $12,000 and spent 
$9,000 restoring was sold a 
year later for $46,000. 

Harrop searches out titles 
for empty houses, makes an 
offer, keeping his purchase 
price low and raises mortgage 
finance against his equity and 
increasing reputation. 

Looking further afield, and 
taking direction from city 
council historical zoning im¬ 
petus he bought and restored 
the building that is now a 
seven-day. community-based, 
whole food restaurant. 

The Mount Cook Calc, with 
a stalT of 25, turns over 
$250,000 a year. 

The cafe, designed to relate 
as a social nucleus for the area 


and the good spi ri t. N ot 

I wanting to acknowledge the 
owner/staff plateaus. Harrop 
likes to think nehasacommon 
concern and interest with his 
stall. 

* Harrop saw the cufe as 
S something special and did not 
care if it ran at a loss for the 
first year "as long ns it 
achieved what it set out to”. In 
fact it broke even for the first 
three months and has been 
pulling ahead ever since. 

“If you're buying a 
property’ to achieve’a social 
purpose, then you have re¬ 
sponsibilities to the people 
around," says Harrop. whose 
calc opens for breakfast seven 
days a week, has no booking 
system and a low-cost menu. 

The "New Zealand style" 
—about which Harrop 

II laments a general lack ofpridc 
i] - is evidently preserved in the 
c cafe. Colonial architecture 


after which it is named, is well laments a general lack ol pride 
patronised by the local - is evidently preserved in the 
population of polytechnic cafe. Colonial architecture 
students, young professionals sc, . s the kauri timber, 
and Wellingtomans getting bncked floors and bentwood 
out of the city for lunch or chairs to their best, 
dinner. Harrop has restored two 

buildings in the vicinity of the 


Harrop has clear ideas 


about prices, quality and style. and owns several others, 
but has been greatly helped in Being into lood and housing 
the management, and dav-to- " Visit's in eyeryones Jives — 
day running h V Lesley Barley provides Harrop with cost 
his former Cvifd. ’ deductible essentials. 

He would like to have the “h doesn’t pay to make loo 
highest paid staff in town much money in New Zealand, 
“because then they’d be tops”. You have to constantly look at 
and operates a bonus system the tax situation... It’s silly not 
to maintain enthusiasm on a to anticipate being called (u 
busy night. account by the tax depart- 

The cafe attracts staff who mcnl" 
arc convinced about the con- Ho is able to write olf tclc- 
cept. ilic whole food “thing” phone, maintenance, vehicles 


and property against the bus¬ 
inesses which also provide his 
lifestyle. 

Harrop has never heen in 
partnership, not wanting to 
divide control of his en¬ 
deavours or assets. He can see 
no real advantages to forming 
a company. 

He believes strength springs 
from the individunlana from 
a ‘‘build surely build slowly" 
attitude, he is now “leap¬ 
frogging over things 1 never 
thought I’d heahle lolnkeon.” 

The future: “Some of the 
things 1 think arc good ideas 
are out of my range, like 
"nn-on-the-snow” resort—the 
tourist potential is fantastic." 

More within his reach arc 
projects like Wellington’s ca¬ 
ble car restaurant - the 
Skyline, which is being of¬ 
fered by the City Council for 
re-development. 

Some people may envy the 
man his success, but"in his own 
words: "Maybe I’m just the 
right person playing the right 
cards at the right lime.” 

Born into a favoured pre- 
posi-wnr baby boom genera¬ 
tion. he has the edge on the 
majority of his customers 
who are five years his junior. 

An attempt to provide u 
fully-serviced house and 
courier to companies exc¬ 
eeding overseas visitors was 
five years ahead of its time. He 
wrote io hundreds of com¬ 
panies but they remained 
convinced that Jii would like 
to stay in a hotel. He now gets 
calls ill I the time - hut has 
moved into the house. 


New Girona - 5 models from 

$9,K)0 

TRWINDBEAriHAn 

Compare 

economy! 

New Corona XT (featuring the brilliant 3-T 
T800cc engine) was tested by the Automobile 
Association. 

It achieved a remarkable 39mpg* (7.2 litres 
per .100 kilometres) 

(* Quoted in Motor World Magazine April/May 1979) 


performance. Provincial airlines pool promotion 

k . n , ll/rtl /i r by John Draper sihilily of a commuter service there at least once daily. 

New Corona - op speed 160km/h. Zip from AIRUniU!dwilhalil!lolllt:air ... a™,:™ 1. 

0 to 100 km/h. in just 15.4 secs. *2? 

Zealand snppurcnt monopoly sources, to rationalise services, in U concept, the com bit 

| I/-M i /PTI I iT/) on domestic services. mainwincnce administration resources being big cnnugl 

Hi 11 A/V IHAI As ,he nallon ‘ l1 wrricr ’ s and aircraft use on a network support television ad vert is 

I I V V f F i J I I MfJka ** rapidly rising fares deter stretching front Nelson and aiuT more promotion work 

" " • provincial passengers, busin- nlf>nhpim in ||||< <!niilh klmut A!r N*u» 7nnl*nrl umII r, 

cssnian particularly will he 
wooed to fly the “United way” 
on a network now operated by 
James Aviation, bngle Air¬ 
ways and Air Central. 

Cheaper lares will not be 
the attraelion hut the pos¬ 



sibility of a commuter service [here at least once daily, 
to many provincial towns will , . . . 

h c James Aviation munager 

The three third-level ope- T «nr Wright said Air United 
rators arc pooling their re- primarily would he a market- 
sources, to nil lonu use services, ,n l? ‘•’oncept, the combined 
m.iimninence administration resources being big enough to 
and aircraft use on a network support television advertising 
stretching front Nelson and ■mu more promotion work. 
Blenheim in the South Island Air New Zealand will con- 


support television advertising 
and more promotion work. 

Air New Zealand will con- 
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The result Is greater 
paperwork savings for 

computer users. 

With the acquisition of 
Quantor Corporation, NCR steps 

forward as a leader in the Com- 
puter Output Microfiche Industry. 

Quantort provran technological lead- 

ershlp and marketing organization 
complement NCR's total systems oapabllF • 

ties. The combination provides a major new . 

eiameht In the mlqrographios Industry. 

Quantor has been responsible for significant lech- 
nologlcal advances. These Include the industry's first 
self-contained unit that provides finished, reedy-to-uae T 
microfiche in a single operation. Also the first fully . i 

Integrated and minicomputer-controlled COM system- | 
Couple this with NCR’S pioneer work In origlnal doeument b 

‘micrographics processing and slala-of-the-art computer : .• | 
technology, and you have new leadership In the growing I 
.field of paperwoik simplification. .. ■ / « 

In New Zealand, thfa new partnership strengthens NCR's . wj 
commitment to the COM Industry. The NCR - r . ..... '<4 
Micrographics & COM Systems Division te represented In >i% 
all main centres. : • • " : • ^ 
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Quarterly survey: another gloomy showing Analysing annual accounts: Colyer Watson 


THE Decern bcr Quarterly 
Survey of Business Opinion, 
published by (he Institute of. 
Economic Research, is an-, 
other in the now familiar se¬ 
ries of gloomy private sector 
assessments of tne economy. 

The surveys are an impor¬ 
tant barometer of economic 
activity, because (hey repre- 
Mtnl the views and intentions 
of 442 respondents from the 
private sector. 

Governments may claim 
dint the views are wrong, but 
actions are 1 based on the 
businessmen's opinions, par¬ 
ticularly ns official economic 
action has built-in time lags 
before it lakes effect. 

The survey's "economy- 
wide" conclusions attract 
most newspaper publicity, but 
(he significant information is 
buried in the responses from 
particular sections. 

In the services section, for 
example. 80 per cent of re¬ 
spondents expect an increase 


in interest rales in the next 12 
months, while 60 per cent of 
financial service respondents 
expect deteriorating general 
business conditions. 

These respondents include 
the people wno borrow money 
from the public, and lend it for 
investment - hopefully, 
productive investment. 

When they expect interest 
rates to rise, while general 
business conditions will dete¬ 
riorate. we have the start of a 
downturn in economic activi¬ 
ty. 

' The survey was carried out 
in December, but the views on 
finance costs and business 
conditions were reinforced 
last week .when the slock and 
station agents warned farmers 
of Tight money conditions 
during the March tax drawoff. 

The pastoral companies’ 
association made public what 
has been known privately for 
some months (although per¬ 
haps made "public" in NBR in 


PETER V O'BRIEN comments on the financial and 
business week, appraises the share market and 
analyses company accounts. 


the last three months of.1979). 

The companies will be 
under pressure to extend 
credit to their farmer clients in 
March. They have indicated 
(hat there is a limit to the ac¬ 
ceptable level ofpressure. 

The pressure point will 
move a step back to the banks, 
which will need a sizeable 
relaxation in their reserve as¬ 
set ratios, plus hefty compen¬ 
satory deposits from the Re¬ 
serve Banlc. to get through tax 
time without severe distortion 
of the money and credit sys¬ 
tem. 

The survey continues the 
dreary story of the building 
industry, but there was some 
improvement in the lost three 


months. Tlmt response is dif¬ 
ficult to understand when 
conipnrcd with the building 
statistics for the year to 
November, which were issued 
lost week. 

The Government Sliitis- 
licnn reports ihut 17,100 new 
dwellings were completed in 
the November year, com¬ 
pared with 20.500 in the 12 
months to November. 1078. 
while only 15.100 were started 
in the same period, ns against 
18.100 in the previous year. 

"Other buildings" over the 
year failed to keep pace with 
inflation in terms of permit 
values. 

The building and construc¬ 
tion respondents to the Qtuir- 



HOW CAN YOU PICK THE BRAINS OF A $2000- 
AN-HOUR INVESTMENT ADVISER FOR $14.95? 


Franz Pick Is ons of the most 
respected - and expensive - 
Investment advisers in the world 
today. His clients Include some 
of the richest people in the 
world es well as governments 
and multi-national corporations 
- all of whom pay up to $2000 
an hour for private consultations. 
Similar sums are paid to attend 
his investment seminars In the 
Bahamas. His Investment news¬ 
letter costs $305 a year and 
his numerous books don't come 
cheap either.* 

Few of us can afford to pay that 
sort of monay no matter how 
good the advice. Not until now. 
that is. 

An exciting new book entitled 
"Inflation! What it Is. How to 
Beat It." Includes a chapter 
by Franz Pick In which he 
gives precisely the same advice 
as he flives to his wealthy $2000- 
an-hour clients. 

He discusses and surveys Invest¬ 
ment alternatives showing which 
have done best over recent 
years. He also gives his pre¬ 
ferences and his opinions on 
what Is happening to world 
economies and what you can do 
about It. 

But that’s not all. Not by a long 
way. 

Our new book took over a 
year to research and prepare and 
has been written specifically for 
New Zealanders and Australians. 
The advice and expertise we 
drew upon gives more money¬ 
making information than Franz 
Pick could give you in one of 
his crammed, IB-hour working 
days. And that’s worth $30,000. 
The Introductory chapter Is 
written by top economist Milton 
Friedman and contains both the 
cause and cure for Inflation so 
you know exactly what Inflation 

Is and where It's - 

There’s also an 


remarkable opportunities on the 
share market to how to operate 
a Swiss bank account. 

In fact the book's 15 chapters 
contain some of the most 
potent Investment Information 
we guarantee you've ever read. 
The sort of information you 
would seldom read In those 
$100-$200 a year investment 
newsletters that merely imitate 
Franz Pick’s. 

Here's just a sampling of what's 
In it for you: 

* How to make tax-free capital 
gains overnight.,. 

* How investors have turned 
$1000 into $250,000 in less 
than seven yean... 

* How to make big money on 
mining shares.,. 

* How to make money on your 
’ credit card *.. 

* How to receive capital gains 
and up to 26% tax freel... 

* The future of gold,.. 

* How to save tax and beat 
devaluation... 

* How a millionaire made a 
second fortune In art... 

* How to Invest short-term for 
high returns... 

* How to borrow 'cheap' 
money... 

Not only does the book give 
you a long-range view that 
will enable you to survive the 
tough years ahead, but It gives 
•peclfic examples on making 
money NOWI 

For Instance the book details 
a fascinating and little-known 
money-making opportunity In 
rtamps that has made literally 
hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in just two or three 
years for many American In¬ 
vestors. Exactly the same oppor¬ 
tunity exists here for you* but 


The opportunities for making 
money have never been better 
than they are today. But the 
rules have never been stricter 
either. 

"Inflationl What It is. How 
to Beat It" gives you the oppor¬ 
tunities and the rules. 

Your best guarantee that our 
book is everything we say 
it is are the chapters by Milton 
Friedman, Franz Pick and 
Lang Hancock. Chapters that 
we believe will make the book 
IMMEDIATELY profitable to 
you, providing solid, money¬ 
making information and pro¬ 
fessional advice. In plain lan¬ 
guage, right at your fingertips. 
Information that will remove 
the fear of rising Inflation over 
the coming years... 

To prove our confidence and 
belief in the book — to convince 
you that it will be more valuable 
than any book, service or report 
you could buy, we make you 
this offer: Send for "Inflation! 
What It is. Howto Beat It." nowl 
Read It for a full 30 days en¬ 
tirely at our risk. If you don’t 
agree that It Is easily one of 
tha most valuable books you 
could buy, if iVs not worth 
every cent you’ve paid - in fact 
If you don't like the book for 
ANY reason - than simply 
return it to us within 30 days 
and we'll refund EVERY CENT 
you’ve paid - NO QUESTIONS 
ASKED. 

.Surely that’s fair? The rest Is 
up to you. If you wish to take 
advantage of the Important 
advice and Information In this 
book don’t hesitate or delay. 
Inflation Is costing you money 
today so post the coupon 
now and we' GUARANTEE 
we can have you beating in¬ 
flation' within 1 the month. 
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COLYER Watson Holdings 
Ltd has an unusual financial 
structure, if one uses the cri¬ 
teria normally applied to 
“industrial” companies. 

The relationship between 
shareholders investment and 
total liabilities comes into 
perspective when the com- 

H is considered as a com- 
ty trade. 

The proprietorship ratio 
(shareholders funds to total 
liabilities or assets) was only 
16.6 per cent at October I, 
1979, compared with 20.5 per 
cent in December. 1978 (the 
balance date changed 
between the two annual 
reports). 


Those figures would sound 
alarms in most companies, but 
Colyer Watson trades in 
commodities. Distortions can 
occur when the books are 
closed off at 5pm on a given 
% night. 

Solid rises in prices affect 
the group's asset values. While 
the change of balance date is 
another complicating factor 
for the latest'nine months. 


The main change was in 
inventory values. This entry 
totalled $12,596,753 on Oc¬ 
tober I, compared with 
$5,638,119 on the 'corre¬ 
sponding balance date in the 
previous year. 

“The value of inventory 


shows substantially higher 
figures than (hat recorded in 
the accounts to December 31, 
1978. At this time ofthe year it 
is normal to have a carryover 
of stock from the previous 
killing season, shipment of 
which had not been effected at 
balance date.” 

Chairman Cliff Pearce 
refers briefly to the change: 

Pearce could have added 
that rapid price rises for com¬ 
modities over the period 
(particularly in hides and 
leather) account for pan ofthe 
substantial increase, although 
prices have since eased. 

The inventory value 
probably dropped considera¬ 


bly since balance date. It can 
be affected on a day to day 
basis, depending on the ex¬ 
ecution of overseas orders, 
and whether they come within 
or outside the accounting cut¬ 
off point. 

Bank overdraft assumed the 
burden of financing the in¬ 
creased stock value. That item 
went from $3,773,015 in 1978 
to $ 10,908,046 as at October 1. 
The slock level effectively 
secures the overdraft, ana 
shareholders can be comfort¬ 
ed by the fact that the 
company’s bankers are happy 
with the financial structure. 

There is little comfort in 
treatment of the group’s 


“operating profit". Colyer 
Watson recorded $52.9 mil¬ 
lion in turnover in the period 
under review. The corres¬ 
ponding six month figure in 
the previous year was $26.5 
million. 

“Group operating profit” is 
$601,714, as against $237,069 
in the previous accounting 
period, but the result is subject 
to a note to the accounts. 

“No income tax is payable 
for the current period. The 
group is entitled to a tax credit 
refund earned from the export 
of manufactured goods and 
this amount is reflected in the 
group's operating profit.” 


Scramble for ANZ share float: don’t “stag” it too far 


EMOTION is overtaking 
commonsense in the Australia 
New Zealand banking group 
(NZ) Ltd float. The issue will 
be oversubscribed, but that 
should not deter investors 
from making a rational as¬ 


sessment of the issue. 

There is talk of the shares 
being “slagged” beyond the $2 
level, based on the immediate 
reaction to UDC’s share price 
after the announcement that 
the bank will seek the shares it 
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Auctioneers talking 




<D 


TWO of Wellington’s 
remaining four fruit and 
vegetable auctioneers are 
miking of amalgamating. 

On paper, the merger of 
Laery & Thompson Brothers 
Ltd and 'Turners & Growers 
Ltd will produce the largest 
auction group in the capital. 

Talks began four months 
ago and ixvo months later staff 
were informed and given as- 
sliiaiiees (hue would he no 
redundancies. 

Turners and Growers 
chairman Jack Turner said 
there was "nothing to pub¬ 
licise at the moment”. Dis¬ 
cussions were still going on 
and the final decision on 
whether lo combine or not still 


remained to be taken. 

A merger will reduce the 
number of auction floors in 
Wellington to three from eight 
in little more than eight years. 

Oil-throul competition has 
been the eliminating force and 
is the main reason behind the 
current proposal. 

By comparison. Auckland 
lias three auction tloots.,.pe¬ 
rilling in a less uHiipclilive 
fashion with commission 
agents playing a more impor¬ 
tant role.’ Christchurch has 
two. 

Turner and Grower's 
profits are understood lo he 
lower in the capital than in 
other centres. 
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does not already own in the 
Wellington-based finance 
company. 

That may happen, but is 
there any logical reason why 
shares should be d iscoun ted to 
a dividend yield below 7 per 
cent, particularly when the 
company involved is a bank? 

The ANZ directors and 
advisers pitched Ihe price at a 
realistic level, to yield 8 per 
cent front (he expected 
dividend of 14 cents n share 
Any yield much helow 8 per 
cent, even in the present 
buoyant (perhaps artificially 
buoyant) market, implies 
good earnings growth in fu¬ 
ture years. 

Will the ANZ hank, or any 
other New Zealand hank, en¬ 
joy the upproniiaic growth in 
the I iiu-see.il <le HU lire? 

In spile ul lunudei.ihlc 
relaxation of hanking controls 
in recent years, flic New 
Zealand hanking system is still 
tightly controlled', as is the 
whole financial system. The 
authorities have the ability to 
ring (lie changes at least 
monthlyon the banks through 
the reserve asset ratio system, 
and have other weapons for 

a uickcr action if that is 
ccnted necessary. 

Tit is docs not mean that the 
issue terms for the ANZ issue 
should be ignored in the 
market. 

It docs suggest that smaller 
investors at least (institutions 
Itavc different criteria) should 
exercise caution before they 
push the price to, or beyond, 
the $2 level. 

An examination of a few 
financial facts will illustrate 
that reasoning. First it is 
necessary to dear up one 
matter which has caused a 
little confusion. This is an is¬ 
sue of existing shares being 
offered by an existing sha¬ 
reholder, the Australia and 
New Zealand Banking Group 
Ltd, Therefore no . share 
premium account will appear 
m- the accounts of the ANZ 
Banking Group (NZ) Ltd. in 
relation to the 6,674,000 
shares being offered lo the 
public. 

The share premium account 
on the 3,884,000 shares of¬ 
fered in exchange for the 
balance of UDC will relate 
only the amount that the asset 
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time of acquisition exceeds 
$1.75 a share. UDC’s net asset 
backing was $1.67 qt March, 




risen slightly since then, : 

Anyone who expects thie 
ANZ Bgnk. to * pay ' tax-free 
dividends Will hgve jo Watt for 
so.pie time, until the company 
can build up tafrftee reserves. 

Then we come to thfc bank's 
profitability. The consolidat¬ 
ed aoxrants in the prospectus 
shoW net prdfit of $10,407^00 
after allowance For mKority 
interests, Ah allowance ha* to 


ANZ RANKING GROUP 
(NSW ZEALAND) LIMITED 


PROSPECTUS 



OFFER FOR BALE OF 
UH.W0 FULLY PAID ORDINARY SHARES 
OP II 00 EACH 

AT A PRICE OF JI 71 PER IIIARE 


ANZ emotion 
overtaking commonsense 

Ik- made at prvM-iii l<T die 

au|UMiioiii.>| iliL-icMol I.TK 

Assuming that UDC earns the 
wimeamounlin !97>)-80t!ia(it 
did Inst vear (profit at half¬ 
way was $ 1.081 .WO compared 
with $1,090,01)0 in the first six 
months of the previous year), 
the ANZ Banking Group 
(N.Z.) Lid. picks up another 
$922,000 (33.96 per cent of 
$2,562,000) to give total profit 
of about $11,330,000, before 
adjustment for any improved 
trading in die current term. 

The bank will have 
44,434,000 shares on issue 
afterthe offer to the: public, the 
acquisition of UDC. and the 
provision of 500,000 shares to 
the New Zealand staff. Tlmt 
profit, on an historical basis, 
gives earnings of 25.5 cents a 
share, and the 14 cents a share 


dividend is cove red 1.82 times. 

At an offer price of $1.75 the 
price/earnings multiple is 
seven (rounding out the 
earning rate to 25 cents a share 
to take account of unissued 
staff shares). 

A p/e of seven, and a 
dividend yield of 8 per cent at 
offer price, suggest that the 
terms were finely pitched. At 
$2 (he yield is 7 percent, and 
the p/e is eight. At higher 
prices the yield drops accord¬ 
ingly. while the p/e moves up 
further. 

Without reflection on the 
ANZ. which has obviously 
done its sums, you have lo be a 
good growth ciTi pnnv in the 
present market to merit n p/e 
nver eight, or a dividend yield 
iiihUt 7 per cent unless the 
held nisinii i i, v’ltiw L*i|_'liiii)i 

sound investment principles 
and eoiiinion.scn.sc. 

Those views ure based only 
on the fundamentals. The 
market will probably adopt 
other criteria, and therefore 
anything cun happen to the 
share price. The question is 
whether the fundamentals 
warrant the extraordinary 
scramble for shares which is 
occurring in brokers’ offices 
throughout the country. 1 
think not, which probably 
means that the.ftags will see 
the price soar. 

— Note: The writer has not, and 
will not be applying for, shares 
In the ANZ Banking Group 
(N.Z.) offer, and haa no rela¬ 
tionship with the oompany, 
apart from banking transac¬ 
tions. 


For “manufactured goods” 
read semi-processed leather, 
known in the industry os “wet 
blue”, for the good reason that 
it is sold in a damp condition, 
and is coloured blue from the 
effect of the chrome salts' 
tanning process. 

The company buried the 
benefits of tne tax credit in the 
accounts, but the prospectus 
issued in 1978 gives an in¬ 
dication of the gain. 

In the six months to June, 
1978, the company earned, 
$132,496 before taxation, plus 
$29,410 in overprovision Tot 
tax. A taxation rebate an ex¬ 
port incentives, payable in 
cash for that period, amount¬ 
ed to $316,686, to give a final 
“net profit after taxation” of 
$478,592. 

A similar proportionate 
rebate would have been 
payable in Ihe six months to 
December. 1978, when net 
profit was $273,550. 

Prices rose in the nine 
months to October. 1979, and 
the tax rebate would have 
been paid on (he system of 
calculating increased exports 
in relation to a “base” year. 

If the cash rebate were ex¬ 
cluded from the accounts, 
Colyer Watson’s operating 
profit would be nowhere near 
$601,000. The company may 
have struggled to break evcii 
on the years trading. The true 
position is unknown, because 
the group omits the rebate's 
dollar value. 

The question will become 
important in future years 
because all companies will 
change lo the new -.v.imi > *1 
export uteen lives in f\'Xv 

At lluil time the export in¬ 
centive on wet blue leather 
will rate it "G” incentive, or 
1.4 per cent on the job value uf 
the goods. 

That will be u lower incen¬ 
tive than the amount applica¬ 
ble under the current system. 
Any wet blue leather exporter 
who changes to the “band” 
incentive Before 1983 will 
“lose” money. After that date 
they will have no option, un¬ 
less there is a last minute 
change to the tax laws. 

Colyer Watson should have 
disclosed the dollar value of 
the incentive, because the 
change will distort future ac¬ 
counts for comparative pur¬ 
poses. 
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Accommodation trade... bottleneck tightens. 


THE hotel bottleneck in 
Auckland is still deteriorating. 

The 1978-79 New Zealand 
Accommodation Inventory and 
Room Occupancy Rates, pub¬ 
lished by the Tourist and 
Publicity Department, shows 
that Auckland room oc¬ 
cupancy is substantially 
higher than any of the other 2'fi 
regional classifications. 

Based on 17 hotels and 1488 
rooms. Auckland had an an¬ 
nual room occupancy rate of 
79.3 per cent in the year to 
March. 1979. compared with 
78.6 per cent in (he previous 
year, 74.9 per cent in 1976-77. 
and 75.6 percent in 1975-76. 

The city recorded oc¬ 
cupancy rales over 90 percent 
in November. February and 
March, effectively a “noose 
full" situation. This is the first 
time that 90 per cent has been 
exceeded in more than one 
month of a March year. 

Any business" traveller 
knows the accommodation 


problem in Auckland, live 
city's status us the main port ol 
entry, and the lack of new 
building projects, aggravate 
the problem. 

The department's survey 
emphasises (he effects of the 
Auckland Itntllcucck on the 
country's total tourist and ac¬ 
commodation trade. 

There is spare capacity in 
nioslolhcrrcgions. hut people 
need somewhere to rest their 
heads after long (lights into 
New Zealand. 

Rapidly rising interest rates 
are a (feeling new hold 
projects planned for the I'MK. 
Some are being deferred, 
while i ther arc dor mam mud 
the rinanci.il sums are recal¬ 
culated. 

No other region had an 
annuul room occupancy rate 
of more than 70 per cent last 
year, and only the Bay of Is¬ 
lands had a month (Fchruars) 
when room occupancy hit 9t) 
percent. 
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I he departincni't too 
lieu lei hate imp lie.i lined, 
potential hotel htiilUcM't 

recii'ii. i *1 the country. 

a general rule. jI; 
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Your friendly iwWJJj. 
hood loll system 
Wellington iiusinessinV\V 

talk to n colleaguei in 
land for four hours 26iWj. ' 
ror $200. That makeup!? |; 
lot of facc-io-fac*! 


Interest rates- 


THE next rise in rail fares - to 
take effect on March 2 - will 
push up travelling costs, but 
do tittle to reduce the cost of 
railways services to the tax¬ 
payer. 

A railways spokesman told 
NBR the rising cost of wages 
and ftiel meant the extra 
revenue would be eaten up, 
leaving the Government sub¬ 
sidy at its budget level of $60 
million. 

Ifthat seems a lot, compare 
our situation with New South 
Wales. 

Public transport costs the 
NSW taxpayer fives times as 
much as here. 

And the cost of industrial 
disputes in that state is eight 
limes higher per head of 
population. 

The NSW Arbitration 
Commission puts the cost of 
bans and running disputes 
within (he public transport 
system at A$40 million a year 
(about A$8 per capita). 

The Public Transport 
Commission, a slate govern¬ 
ment body which runs most of 
the public transport in New 
Soutn Wales, is now taking a 
tough stand on industrial dis¬ 
ruption. 

The system — buses, urban 
and country trains, ferries and 
hydrofoils in Sydney - cost 
tne state government A$450 
million last year. The loss is 
likely to top A$500 million this 
year. 

The PTC provides 60 per 
cent of passenger transport in 
the state. In the main business 
areas, it provides 75 per cent. 

Of the 391 million pas¬ 
senger journeys recorded by 
the PTC in the 1977-78 year. 
99 per cent took place in the 
Sydney-Newcastle area in¬ 
cluding the urban strip up to 


the Blue Mountains. 

Half the journeys were by 
bus, 45 per cent by train, 5 per 
ccnL were harbour trips. 

The biggest state-run un¬ 
dertaking in New South 
Wales, the PTC took 10 per 
cent of the Government's 
operating budget as a sub¬ 
sidy for loss-making services, 
and consumed 16 per cent or 
the Government's capital in¬ 
vestment budget. 

Railways in New Zealand 
needed 1.1 per cent of 
Government expenditure as a 
subsidy on the total operation. 
The current capital works 
programme — some is 
financed from revenue any¬ 
way - represents only 7 per 
cent of the Government's 
capital budget. 

In 1977/8 the New South 
Wales state contributed 48 per 
cent of the PTC's total ex¬ 
penditure of A$836 million. 
Of that AS398 million, nearly 
63 per cent (or AS249 million) 
was for passenger services. 

In Time for Change, Rail¬ 
ways general manager Trevor 
Hayward pointed out that 
passengers on urban rail ser¬ 
vices paid between a quarter 
and naif of the cost of 
providing the service. 

Even tne revenue from the 
best patronised service 
(Wellington-Hutt Valley) was 
only 48 per cent of cost.’ 

It may be cold comfort for 
the local taxpayer, but in New 
South Wales tne passenger in 
1977/8 paid only 42 percent of 
the cost of the buses, 42 per 
cent of the cost of the me¬ 
tropolitan rail system, and 
only 26 per cent of the cost of 
country and interstate rail. 

PTC 1 figures show that 
providing tne public transport 
system, including the exten- 


Bank appointment 


One of the most influential 
financial positions in the Un¬ 
ited Stales - president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York - will be filled by 
Anthony Solomon from April 

Solomon. Undersecretary 
of the Treasury for Monetary 
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e one-stop guide to 
ew Zealand business 

New Zealand's most comprehensive business Intelligence 
»®rvice costs only $86.00 per year. 

jhe 20th edition of The New Zeaiand Business Who's Who 
' the country’s oldest established and . most up-tordate 
usiness directory — contains detailed information about 
u,000 companies and trading organisations operating 
tfotighout the country, 

!? ui! B 20th edition. 800 new companies are listed and the 
(ublication has been substantially revised. -. 

there are . five invaluable. : cross-referencing indexes, 
deluding the very successful new index that lists all sub- 
J^mpani and associates and traces them back to parent 

°r immediate delivery, fill in and post the NBR Sub- 


sive rail freight network, costs 
every New South Wales 
family AS8 a week in taxes. 

At a total loss last year of $70 
million the comparative cost 
for this country for each 
family is a more modest $ 1.50 
a week. This excludes losses on 
local body buses paid by the 
ratepayer. Including the losses 
raises the figure to $1-90 per 
week. 

In common with New 
Zealand, there is something of 
a swing back to public tran¬ 
sport in New South Wales, 
prompted by the same factors 
of inflation and rising fuel 
costs. 

Neither New South Wales 
nor New Zealand were ex¬ 
empt from three other world¬ 
wide trends in public transport 
in the last decade. 

Patronage declined, fares as 
a share of total cost of the 
service dropped, and rolling 
stock was run down through a 
shortage of capital. 

In New South Wales in the 


last 10 years, rail patronage 
dropped by 30 per cent and 
bus and ferry patronage by 25 
per cent. 

in New Zealand, rail pas¬ 
senger journeys dropped By a 
third between 1968-9 and 
1977-8. 

According to the PTC. most 
of its drop occurred after a 50 
per cent increase in fares in 
1971. In New Zealand, there 
was a temporary pause in the 
decade-long decline during 
the freeze on rail charges im¬ 
posed by the Labour 
Government. 

In 1967-8 the PTC 
recovered 80 per cent of its 
operating cost in fares and 
charges. At that stage New 
Zealand Railways was still a 
profitable undertaking (its last 
profitable year was 1968-9). 

Fares and charges are now 
less than 45 per cent of the 
PTC's operating budget the 
rest is made up by the 


Government. By comparison 
NewZealand Railway's loss of 
$70 million is 22 percent of its 
budget. 

Lack of capital in the Iasi 
decade is another common 
problem. 

Both systems are getting 
bigger capital injections, but 
in its latest report the PTC 
said, “without such major in¬ 
vestment it is quite clear that 
the level ofservice would have 
rapidly deteriorated to a to¬ 
tally unacceptable level, and 

f irevented public transport 
rom being able .. .to provide 
a service which could not 
reasonably be provided in any 
other way than through 
Government." 

Like New Zealand, the high 
cost of providing public tran¬ 
sport services - whether for 
passengers or freight - is 
proving an increasing burden 
and becoming highly sensitive 
politically. 

The PTC has adopted the 


standard defense that the cost 
lo the Government of its ser¬ 
vices is less than the cost to the 
community resulting from its 
abolition. 

"Notenough work has been 
done lo establish the overall 
community economics of 
public transport services", the 
PTC says. 

"It tends to become a no¬ 
tional judgement by the com¬ 
munity as to whether or not 
public transport services 
should be generally expanded 
or curtailed and indeed what 
charges should be made to the 
user as compared with the 
amount which needs to be 
provided from general com¬ 
munity resources and 
Government revenue". 

In other words, adminis¬ 
trators have to grapple with a 
system which grew somewhat 
like Topsy in response to 
political and community 
pressures in the past. 

How indeed like New 
Zealand. 
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British Airways 

reservation service. 


Affairs, has been responsible 
for the Carter 

Administration’s internation¬ 
al monetary policy and a key 
architect oi its dollar-dcfcnsc 
measures. 

The New York bank, is the 
Federal Reserve system's lar¬ 
gest regional hank. 
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The Btitish, Airways computer 1 
reservation system puts you in, 
front arid keeps you there. . , ; 

Through it you can plan, reserve . 
and confirm your complete travel« 
itinerary. So if you want a sfeac to y 
London, v a rental car jjn Nairobi, 
a hotel room in Tokyo or haye a \ 
two.day break in Barcelona, 

British Airways will arrange it. 

And if your plans change you. 


can have all die information 
required to make new arrangements 
and reservations, at a moments 
notice. The British Airways 
reservation and information service 
is available from nipst 
British Airways offices 
throughout the World 
Sefe your travel agent* 

; ■ 4 . 
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airways 

• - Wl! take more, care of you 
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b 6> t is Australia's most aulhoritn 


The nftmey fltnl wins its Am 


weekly magazine about atherfisinv and marketing. 

AiwirH is rrfflgHtsnf (m; sis peers for attiring its a Jiromi range of mlwrrfcing *lilk itiul whc 


b&t Agency 


Year 




-MacManus & Masius 


b&t has named D’Arcy-MacManus & Masius as its Advertising Agency of the 
Year. 

Primarily the agency has earned the award through the provision of som'- i 
the most consistently professional, creative and successful advertising tlurin- * she 
past 12 months. These successful Masius campaigns have embraced on < i the 
largest and most diversified client lists in advertising. 

Throughout the year the agency also made its resources and pro* , jionalism 
freely available to a number of important and worthwhile comic unity causes, 
including the National Heart Foundation and the Keep Arv.b.dian Beautiful 
movement, thereby enhancing the reputation of the advp' bmg craft. 

Masius earned the respect of agency people through, , ■ Australia when it saw 
^contin^p^ work for one of +' > > • anon's largest advertisers 
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^riercial growth 
^pn, making 
the 

sal 


ycioyeunve. lviabiub /Australia 
won the b&t agency of the year award. Not Masius 
New Zealand. So why should you care? 
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Well, for a start, unlike other awards in this 
business the b&t award isn't just for the talents of a 
few special people. It's a team award. Wouldn't you like 
the same team working on your business? 

We care about the award because we've got the 
same standards here in New 
Zealand. It takes a special breed of 
people to take an agency and its 
clients to the top. 

If we didn't strive for the same 
level of professionalism as Masius 
Australia our name wouldn't be 
worth the brass it's made of. 

When we opened for business 
in New Zealand we recruited the 
best talent in both countries. Again 
for the same reason: Standards. 

And we recruited the best clients. 

People who share our love of great advertising. 



OUR CLIENTS: 
Adams Marketing 
Ale* Harvey Industries 
Applied Power 
Audio Club of New Zealand 
Beccham 
R. A. Bell-Booth & Co. 
The Boots Company 
Bostik 
Bristol-Myers 
Coni he International 
Felte> 

Fletcher Wood Panels 
General Foods 
C.oya International 
Hire pool 
Interlock Industries 
McNair Surveys 
N.Z. Milk Promotion Council 
Mobil (Public Affairs) 
Nissan Daisun 
R. & W. Hellaby 
K. J. Row it Co. 
Reckitt & Col man 
Smith Biolab 
Teleflower Inc. 
Wilkinson 5word 
_ — - ,■ Bryant and May 

M(0)DII ThcWri K le y Com P an y 


Milk it, instead. 



If you'd like to become a part of that choice and 
ever-growing group perhaps you'd care to give us a call. 

Denis Richmond in 




Wellington 7^5-246, 
: Mike Fahey in 
Auckland 773-647. 
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Big Apple meets Bo Peep 


by Grev Wiggs 

WHEN the definitive text¬ 
book on our export marketing 
is written, we trust it con tains a 
case-study of this country's 
effort to sell lamb to the North 
American continent.' 

And the author of that 
report should be Peter Wa- 
kelin, chief executive of the 
Meat Export Development 
Company NZ Ltd ("Devco") 
and a marketing man's mar¬ 
keting man. 

It's not that Devco's chron¬ 
icle will be a star-studded saga 
of uninterrupted success. But 
success is the climax of the 
stoty. 

It will be a classic study of 
every aspect of marked ng th at 
can be included under that 
term — from tailoring a 
product for th4 western 
world's biggest rood market, 
through packaging, pricing, 
meeting price competition, 
visibility in the marketplace, 
research, advertising, mer¬ 
chandising, consumer atti¬ 
tudes, promotion and finally 
to profit. 

Devco is a consortium set up 
specifically to sell iamb to the 
North American continent. 
On its board sit farmer repre¬ 
sentatives and general man¬ 
agers of freezing companies. 

Devco sets its own prices 
and distributes through the 
New Zealand Lamb Com¬ 


NEW YORK SALES 

NUMBER OF CARCASES 




250,000 


pany Ltd in Canada and the 
New Zealand Lamb Com¬ 
pany Inc of United States. 

Tne meat is supplied by 24 
meat companies which com¬ 
pete fiercely for the business. 
They supply to a common 
specification with cuts un¬ 
familiar to most New Zealand 
housewives. 

The operations are careful¬ 
ly supervised so that the 
specification is maintained. 
All meat is packed identically 
and only a number on the 
label identifies the originating 
works. 


And the “conditioned" 
lamb sold to Canada and the 
United Slates is a high-quality 
product. 

“When it comes to market¬ 
ing and selling, we speak with 
one voice" said Waxelin, and 
it is obvious he regards this 
unified approach as a vital 
factor in a successfully tar¬ 
geted operation. 

Selling to North American 
involves not massive ad hoc 
selling of meat to fill a tem¬ 
porary vacuum in an overseas 
market, but intensive cultiva¬ 
tion of loyal customers who 


The lamb 
that roared 


will begin to regard New 
Zealand lamb ns an integral 

E art of their regular diet and 
ccome habitual purchasers. 
Looked at from that aspect, 
Devco must be seen as a 

£ ini-sized David tackling a 
foliath-sizcd market. 

But a country with the re¬ 
sources of three million peo¬ 
ple cannot set out to storm a 
continent with a population of 
hundreds of millions. 

Devco’s hns been a stra¬ 
tegical approach - city by city. 
And, during the slep-hy-slcp 
advance, marketing wcaponv 
have been honed to new 
acuteness, new strategics have 
been devised as new under 
standing of the marketplace 
has been attained. 

There are limes when it is 
belter to manoeuvre skilfiilly 
than attempt to slog it out in a 
market battle. 

“Protein options in Ame¬ 
rica are many," says Wakelin. 
“Choice beef, chicken, pork 
and fresh lamb are all priced at 
retail according to market 
forces, supply and demand. 

"There is a suying ahmil 
fresh meal that describes this. 
You either sell it or smell it. 

“So we face a volatile mar¬ 
ket with a greatly varying 
spend of meat prices. 

' “It has been a deliberate 
strategy of ours to take an in¬ 
creasing quantity of meal 
away from the high-pressure 
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Pitching at the meat Irndo 


retail market iiiUi ihv less vi¬ 
sible service market n|»r»* 

seated h\ hotels .nut fevi.ui 

rants. 

"We achieve mm It gicatri 
pricing viability And there is a 
m Milts in having kmih pic 
sen ted ill the right environ- 
meni as a gourmet dish " 
Apart from the general 

? ’reference for fresh meat ov er 
rozen. the domestic market 
lor Inmh in both t 'anail.i and 
the United Stales pri'vcntv 
snine speii.il ilillkulnes 
“We've conductciI basn 
consumer ami trade market 
research at verv considerable 
depth and at great co-a." said 
Wakelin 

“We find that before weean 
open up a new market we mu a 
first deal with iu-o precon¬ 
ceived ideas fir inly held bv 
housewives. I |»c\ believe that 
lamb is rclainelv expensive 


And th® contunw 


and (in \ think of Has diflirt 
to»o.«k " 

W.ikrlm explained th 
Viner itsheep ponuli&i 
had det lined from 40 mi-a 
m l‘M? t.» 12 million. Lc 
li.nl he* ome scarce and pu 
iisell nil the market. Asir 
suit, housewives had lillh- 
iiu expottire l*> the cooliu 
l.mil* and regarded iht’c 
familiar (ask asadifficull?. 

Over the sears Devcoh 
devi.ed strategics to kx 
dn-Aii nHi iuner rwitfn 
iii>I i • •ii-.i.inilv uses [> 
|oiuu.ds and proniai: 
Tt'i Tl II 111 111 **. lo Slltf 
pi Oil III t kill as ledge. 

Nil-.i'ii Holst, no Mi JDK 
N mi III A i in r is a. is jlw- 
- jx-iitl a moiiili ihere Mb' 
in i mil >ii Her lust 
iurlil-. si edible ipprojJ 
al-.s is .i-ih .iiiviisKsuca/i 
Hm ih« experience fir 
Continued neilpi) 


MARKETING EXECUTIVES! 

Survey Research 

-^Offers you:- 

Actionable Research for 
Marketing Decisions 

I —__a.. 


Here’s why: 

WE SPECIALISE IN COMMERCIAL 
RESEARCH Commercial and marketing research 
» meant to shed light on crunch questions that have 
to do with profit end loss. We are not In the bualnsss 
of providing research which is merely Interesting 
and leads to academic cul de sacs, 

DEFINING THE “PROBLEM” IS A 
PUAI ' CMftK WEACCEPTASPARTOFTHE 


OUR REPORTS ARE CLEAR. 

. 2S Bat l ° ur I’eports will provide you with full 

SSSmSS?* 0f th 2 research -^ Q data is 

fl narrative report which provides you 

a a Ifif ^e outcome In plain language 
as well as a separate Interpretation. 

WE HAVE THE EXPERIENCE AND 
EXPERTISE IN MADireTiMR o 


businessmen who have boon Inturvlowad t>y Survey 
Research Interviewers havo telephoned our office lo 
Hnd out more about our services. 

PURCLIENTS INCLUDE SOME OF THE 

!K2I29£t! , ?T ,CATED marketing 

COMPANIES IN NEW ZEALAND. 

Confidentiality of Information Is very highly valued 
“-eta Of Our ODfiratlnnn. Aq fnr na nu *“ 


can help define the real problem to ub soivea. 
Note the words * help”pleasej we're not academics 
who pretend to tell you what your problem ought to 


iinHn^TTnT'lf "” ,u 'oroo- Interviewers 

a pratesslonal manner. It Is a 
compliment to our field team, that a number of 


r, ^««"iniM» Mairxoiinu wvmpainoo 

w.uh Bl /L we ■tejl* be only too happy to provide you 
with any information you may need about us. Just 
write or call:- 


Survey Research 


amemberof 

RESEARCH 


AUCKLAND / 
Manager: 

dickbrunton 

33 Bath Street x , ; ■ ; 
P-O.'Bok 37017,.ferneH 
Phone: 793-825^ , •/« 


•. -i'- ; . 


WELLINGTON C- 
Branch Manager: ■ :l:-■; 
PETER GLEN , • ' 

^TRutherford Street v 
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Textile industry: Govt cautious on IDC report 


by Rae Mazengarb 


THE textile industry is in 
tnngles, as it awaits the 
Government’s decisions on 
the Industries Development 
Commission report into their 
operations. 

But in the face of reports of 
huge layoffls of workers, Trade 
ana Industry Minister Lance 
Adams-Schneider has made 
clear that the Government will 
not be forced into hasty deci¬ 
sions. 

The report is still before the 
Cabinet Economic Commit¬ 
tee. 

The official line is thru 
things are “well advanced" 
but, (hore is scepticism in the 
industry. 

One manufacturer said he 
had heard a decision would be 
made last week. It wasn’t... 

But while one source sug¬ 
gested a decision would be 
made at today's Cabinet 
meeting, a Trade and Industry 
official said it could be at least 
a month away. 

Manufacturers seem un¬ 
willing to speculate on the 
outcome, but the industry at¬ 
titude is that the Government 
will not implement anything 
politically undigcstible. 

Some say the general mood 
of the industry is depressed, 
partly because of the econ¬ 
omic situation and partly 
because of imports from 
Australia and other countries. 


One manufacturer suggest¬ 
ed that if the report was 
adopted in its entirety, there 
would be major disruption 


would be major disruption 
and massive unemployment. 

The commission’s report 
revealed a highly protected 
industry which wasinefficienu 
suffering gross underutilisa¬ 
tion of capital and plant, ho¬ 
rizontal proliferation of units 
and an inability to compete 
successfully on world markets. 

The IDCs recommenda¬ 
tions consisted of a sorting-out 
process through which some 
sectors of the industry would 
be hurt and jobs lost. 

Bui the restructuring would 
be sufficiently slow, and cu¬ 
shioned by a package of duty 
reductions and bounties, to 
allow the indusliy to adjust. 

The I DC plan is designed lo 
encouraae tne transfer of re¬ 


encourage the transfer of re¬ 
sources into identifiable 
growth areas — users of wool 
technology, knitters, synthetic 
yarn andclothing, for exam¬ 
ple. 

The IDC does not advocate 
liberalisation of imports,.but 
distinguishes between 

“needed” levels of protection 
and levels which can be jus¬ 
tified in its view. 

Some manufacturers, un¬ 
disturbed by predictions of 
doom and gloom, seem 
unruffled by the recommen¬ 
dations. 

One North Island man¬ 
ufacturer confessed he hud not 
closely examined the report. 


Others, mainly from the 
South Island, appear less op¬ 
timistic. 

Alliance Textiles Limited 
chairman W R Jackson said he 
was not opposed to the report 
entirely, but some recom¬ 
mendations - if implemented 

— would cost a lot of jobs. 

Last year Alliance Textiles 

directors warned: “...Alliance 
is now making agonising 
decisions concerning its fu¬ 
ture. If Government is to im¬ 
port textiles from low cost 
countries then we shall have 
no option except to close 
mills..." 

Jackson pointed out last 
week that the industry was 
built up on a base of protection 

— as were most New Zealand 
industries. 

If textiles were to he 
produced for the New 
Zealand market by low-cost 
countries, then there was no 
place in the race for the local 
manufacturer. The company 


Big Apple meets Bo Peep 


From Page 20 

over the years seems to have 
culm in a led in the campaigns 
mounted lust yeur — cam¬ 
paigns which brought highly 
rewarding results. 

For Canada, television 
commercials were designed to 
provide positive answers to 
the problems uncovered by 
research. 

The com m e refills we re 
orthodox in style hut crisp, 
direct and ernfismualike. One 
dealt primarily with ufibr- 
dnbility and the other with 
case of cooking. The target 
market of housewives aged I8 
to 39 responded. 

In Toronto the percentage 
- of those considering New 
Zealand lamb easy to prepare 
t ! rose from 25 lo 52. tn Van- 
, s ‘ couver front 19 to 44. 
i ■ ; “In New York.our problem 
w as lo gel noticed, to com- 
ntand sufficient attention.” 
V wid Wakelin, “so we used n 
highly intrusive approach on 
>. TV with buys based on just 
;• P v er 100 GRP plus certain 
•. ;■ selected newspapers and some 
v radio. 

1 • : . The complete programme 
Was merchandised to the 
K^fredc. The campaign was 
wp 1 produced by a small, highly 
S: ?. rcat ‘ ve New York agency. 
. f/9 mer a °d Durham Adver- 


a barbecue setting and the 
third a dinner scene and Bo 
Peep overrides the other 
background characters lo tell 
the stories of case or prepara¬ 
tion and good value. 

This highly unlikely cha¬ 
racter develops through the 
series, is affably convincing 
and delivers a clcur-cul mes¬ 


sage. 

It never pays to discount 
corn. The pre-test score of 
those who had seen and heard 
New Zealand lamb television 
commercials was 15.2 per 
cent, but it was dwarfed by the 
post lest score of 56.8 per cent. 

Awareness of “New 
Zealand” as n brand name lor 
lamb rose from 20.3 percent to 
48 per cent. Sales in the mar¬ 
ketplace at one stage were 
double the previous ycur's 
rale. 

Bo Peep is now planned to 
travel. He will be seen on TV 
in Baltimore and Washington 
shortly. Then it is hoped to 
transport the New York suc¬ 
cess to Son Francisco and 
Hawaii. 

Sales figures for Canada 
and US tell the story best. 
Total value for the years end¬ 
ing October 31 were: 


. Using, and directed by Guy 

Wi; Durham." 


$33 million 
$49.4 million 
$57.8 million 


: The “highly intrusive” ap- 
: .preach was made by a comic 
presenter, dubbed 
, Lmfc Bo Peep" wearing a 
j'.; bonnet and bearing a 
’Shepherd’s crook. ... a gag 
• *s corny as they come ana as 
^Subtle as a butcher’s cleaver. 

^ :: in the first commercial Bo 
yPeep. played by a rubbery- 
|& c ed actor-comedian, Mark 
^nne, sealed on a chair 
'JnrOliehoilL trlls fhp nnhlir 


Ii I * ---..-v vu u .viiuu 

•\ .‘,'hroughout. tells the public 
(Where to buy the product, 
j The second commercial has 






required a decision soon so it 
coiuld prepare to restructure 
accordingly. 

Bui it was a Government 
decision there was no point in 
stirring the pot further, Jack- 
son said. 

Lane Walker Rudkin 
Limited, managing director, P 
H Rudkin said the issue 
hinged on whether the IDC 
recommendations would be 
politically acceptable. He 
aouhted they would be. 

The report seemed to avoid 
■ the most important issues, 
such as the cost of man-made 
fibres, he said. ' 

Similarly. Alliance argued 
in its annual reports: 
“Acceptance of synthetic and 
synthetic/wool mixtures to be 
substitutes for one hundred 
per cent wool. These arc sub¬ 
stitutes and the figures prove 
it, and on this false prem ise the 
commission recommends that 
fabrics containing 49 per cent 
and less of wool by weight be 


imported into New Zealand 
free ofliccnce. 

“Some such fabrics along¬ 
side woollens would be im¬ 
possible to distinguish even by 
a textile technician. 

“If these fabrics are sourced 
from low cost countries... they 
will compete with local 

K reduction to a point where 
real mills cannot continue”. 
Mosgiel managing director 
J S Lee said many recom¬ 
mendations were extremely 
disadvantageous to the in¬ 
dustry. 

Particularly, he instanced 
the substitution issue - -where 
cheaper imported fabrics 
substitute for wool - and the 
phasing out of import licens¬ 
ing. 

Adoption of the plan would 
affect some 20 per cent of 
Mosgiel's mill production, he 
said. 


He said two major problems 
with the "IDCs overall 


philosophy" of phasing out 


import licensing in the yarn 
area were: 

• New Zealand production 
rates were geared for a 
population of three million 
people, compared with some 
13 million in Australia. The 
same economics of scale could 
hot therefore be achieved. 

■ In the area of acrylics. New 
Zealand manufacturers could 
not buy the volume to get the 
fibre as cheaply as their over¬ 
seas* competitors. 

Lee said that while the IDC 
enme out giving 100 per cent 
protection to woollen carpets, 
it appeared to have forgotten 
about the clothing sector. 

“Government is in a dream 
world if it thinks the report will 
work", he said. 

“There is no way the in¬ 
dustry will survive. The in¬ 
dustry originated to provide 
employment — not lo be in¬ 
ternationally competitive... 
now Government is switching 
the rules" 


The 1978 profit after tax 
figure was $2.2 million. The 
1979 figure is yet to be pub¬ 
lished but it is reported to be 
■ even more gratifying. 

The price of success was 
staggeringly low. The total 
cost of advertising and 
promotion for 1979 was $2.3 
million - less than 4 cents for 
each dollarofsales. 

In markets ns large and 
. complex as those mentioned 
above, this is a highly econ- 
. omical figure. 1 

“Oiir objective " said Peter 
Wakelin* -is to obtain' the 

‘highest possible return for our 
farmers 1 1 . and : ; jbr . Newt 
Zealand.'*: ?•' ■’. • 

: , The way to do thnt, it seems 
is to apply highly effective 
marketing' tpa product ofhigh 



How we made 


good far business/ 


8 Days from 



• return economy air lares 

• transfer to your chosen hotel from 
airport 

• prestigious accommodation with private 
facilities 

• sightseeing as specified In Itineraries 

Noboay gives you more for your business 
dollar than Kiwi Holidays in Australia: Eight 


dollar than Kiwi Holidays in Australia: Eight 
days in Sydney, leaving one Saturday, 
coming back tne next, giving you a full 
business week with eleven choices of '■ 
prestigious accommodation. 

Or go for longer combining other Australian 
cities - It’s an In the Kiwi Holidays to 
Australia brochure. 


Wwfflfr 


HOLIDAYS 



To: Kiwi Holidays to Australia, 
P.0. B0x 3839, Auckland. 


Please:-send me my copy of Kiwi 
Holidays to Australia brochure. 


See your TAAffZ Bonded Travel Aglint or 
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The Responsibility of the 


Finance Houses Association 


1. To siqipert industry and commerce. 

2. lb support the connnuiiitY at large. 


U lt is very gratifying to me, as Chairman of the Finance 
Houses Association, to acknowledge the broad scope c 


Houses Association, to acknowledge the broad scope of 
our Members' activities. The pie chart illustrates the main areas 
into which funds are channelled. You will see from this that 
Members support all sectors of industry and commerce, and at 
the same time assist members of the community to obtain the 
Advances and Investments of Members goods and ServiceS_ they 


PROPERTY 
DEVELOPMENT 
(552.1m) 


MOTOR 
VEHICLES 
(1148.7m) 


LEASING 

(SR7.2m) 


OTHER 

<$165.9m) 


HOUSING 

(*87.8m) 




require. From the funds 
introduced to them by 
150,000 people, finance 
houses are able to make a MK)J , K{)SK<:ilAlltMAN 
major contnbution to the n*/. finance houses association 

New Zealand economy. In addition, the 
Association recognises that it has a role to play 
in assisting the community to use credit wisely. 
It has therefore issued a series of consumer 
education 
brochures and 


transport is preparing 

AND STORAGE- ° 

($itf3-4m) resource 


($itf3-4m) resource 

_. _____ . heavy construction material for 

GOVERNMENT^’ « AND ENGINEERING maiCIlCll 1Ur 

AND LOCAL A S, R i C V LTURE MANUFACTURING (J 66 . 8 m) SCCOndarV 

AUTHORITY (S6Q.9m) ($ 649 ) vicuy 

STOCK (194.3m) Schools. 

• To this end our responsibility is far reaching - to 
>ledee our support for the people, for commerce and 




pledge our support for the people, for commerce and 
industry, and for the economic advancement M 
: of the country. And that benefits all of us. 

For further information, write for our 
Consumer Education Brochures. 




F ^ Bl &wca/m8 





FINANCE 


i 


SP od feeling to be working with people like: 
pHA ■ r \\7 ^. inance Lmuted • Australian Guarantee Corporation (NZ) Limited 
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Wine 


Wine fuss forces Health Dept to step in 


by Frank Thorpy 

THE adverse publicity the 
wine industry has been at¬ 
tracting results — at least 
partly - from its very 
popularity and its own heady 
success. 

The public likes to think 
well of “our own local wines" 
And is proud of the progress of 
the industry. 

But there has been a rising 
groundswdl of criticism 
which centres around: 

• The disclosure that undue 
amounts of water are added to 
some wines; 

• Use of additives, such as 
sugar, well nbovc the legal 
amount; 

• Ever-increasing prices 
and the news that local wines 
have risen in price front 1973 
to 1978 by 14S percent while 
Australian have increased by 
45 percent and Continental by 
34 per cent; 

• Demands by winegrowers 
for further tariff protection 
and subsidies when they can¬ 


not even meet the demand for 
real grape wine. 

New Zealand has about half 
the quantity of grapes planted 
necessary to meet the demand. 
With a market protected from 
outside competition by import 
licensing, the shortfall is made 
up by additives - mostly sugar 
and water. 

Adding water is illegal, and 
sugar is permitted at the rate of. 
one kilogram per five litres of 
wine. 

Not all wines are so adul¬ 
terated. There are conscien¬ 
tious winemakers who turn 
out honest wine. 

Bui pointers exist ns to what 
is going on. 

In 1975. 24.312.000 litres 
were produced from 2351 
hectares of vineyards and in 
1979 it is estimated that there 
were 3300 hectares which 
produced about 42,000,000 
litres, according to reliable 
figures. 

tn round figures with a 40 
per cent increase in the area 


planted in four years, 70 per 
cent more wine was produced. 

Some will argue that there 
have been increased yields 
resulting from belter cultiva¬ 
tion and more wine made 
because of more efficient 
production and modern 
methods. That is probably 
right, but such a dramatic 
jump in wine production 
could not result solely because 
of these factors. 

Moreover there has been a 
tendency to use fewer of the 
high-yielding hybrid grapes 
and more of the lower-yield¬ 
ing vinifera varieties. 

The hybrid grapes require 
greater amelioration with 
water and sugar to provide n 
palatable wine. Thus it is even 
more puzzling that, with a 
drop in production of hybrid 
grapes, there is a general all¬ 
round increase in wine 

f iroduetion from about 10,000 
itres per hectare in 1975 to 
12.000 litres in 1979. 

To overcome the shortage 


Management 

With reference to 
testimonials, watch out 


by Heather Marshall 

IT is a sign of the times that 
applicants for unskilled work 
in industry are now expected 
cither to bring references with 
them or supply the name of a 
referee to hie reached by 
phone. 

But references don’t always 
mean what they say. Wh.it'is 
lel'i mil hi ,i reference is more 
.significant liiun what is pul in. 

Take the damning-wiih- 
faint-praise reference: “He 
has proved average in every 
respect.” 

Or the “Mr So-and-so 
claims to he 03 and we hnvc no 
reason to doubt hi.s word.” 
This immediately tells you 
that the npplicunl has passed 
retirement age hut won’t ad¬ 
mit it. 

References may he hand¬ 
written for more limn one 
reason. There is: 

(A) The reference written 
by the working owner of n 
small concern. It is very relia¬ 
ble. The writer has worked 
alongside the .subject and 
knows him well. He is usuully 
not keen on paper work and 
won’t go to Inc trouble for a 
poor worker. 

(B) The reference written by 
a neighbour or friend because 
the applicant couldn’t get one 
from an employer. 

(C) The reference written 
by the applicant. 

u ^ hen t ' ierc ’ s l !* e reference 
: • badly typed on a portable 
typewriter with the top of the 
.: " liters and even whole words 
■' J!) re <l type, while the rest is 

• black. It has been picked out 
with two fingers by the sole- 
charge office girl, often the 
owner’s wife, from instruc- 

.. lions : “Joe’s leaving on Friday 
I . ■ and wants a reference. Say 
i,|;' {re's a damned good worker 

• HV, 1 put it in the right language. 
-] HI sign it.” 

r\ The signature is that of (A) 
A ®h°ye, 10 years later when the 
business has grown to, employ 
1( ten men. 

■ The well-typed reference is, 

* the biggest gamble of all- Its : 

■ rellabmw depends on the - 
personality pf the writer. 

i • The only satisfactory way to 

; determine its accuracy - .Is,'to 
■I r| ugtoesignatoiy;If,he meant. 
i ^hal. he wrote he will be In-:-; 

■ ■ d, &nant al being asked jo' 

,i Con ."^® it, even to the exten t Of ■ 
] saying: “1 wtote hlm a refer- : 

tt-i fence so I wouldn't get this 
Ij lypeofcall.!’ : 


of grapes, one enterprising 
winemaker brought in a large 
quantity of grape sugar must 
from Australia. 

This alarmed other leading 
winemakers. Some of them 
promptly applied for an im¬ 
port licence to do the same 
while seeking an injunction 
which was settled out of court, 
for under the terms of the 
winemakers licence, only New 
Zealand gropes may be used. 

Australian grape sugar is 
certainly preferable to Fijian 
sugar but the importation was 
stopped. 

An Industries Development 
Commission Report on the 
wine industry is due for release 
shortly, but Trade and Indus¬ 
tries Minister Lance Adams- 
Schncidcr is reported as say¬ 
ing that water in wine has no 
direct bearing on his portfolio, 
and apparently neither has the 
overall quality. 

The responsibility lies with 
the Health Department, which 
administers the food and drug 


regulations. 

After press and television 
disclosures had been made 
about water in wine and the 
Brother Dominic fuss, the 
department launched a survey 
and has been testing about 
60 wines bought at retail level. 

But the department says it 
will not he releasing (he results 
of the survey. The public have 
a right to know ana it is hoped 
that the Minister will exercise 
his discretion and allow pub¬ 
lication. 

The publication of the tests 
may put the public on guard as 
to what wine including brands 
they should avoid but it will 
not solve the problem of the 
shortage of good honest wine 
true to label. 

The department's answer to 
some of these problems is 
hound to be reflected in nn 
overhaul of the regulations. 

Health Minister George 
Gair has acknowledged (hat 
some wines have failed to 
conform (o existing regula¬ 


tions. He met with the Wine 
Industry before approving the 
revised regulations to take ef¬ 
fect by the end of March. 

But wine consumers remain 
in the dark about what sort of 
beverage these political ma¬ 
chinations might lead to. 

The new regulations 
probably will specify min¬ 
imum grape juice content in 
wines with a differential 
between premium and bulk 
wines. 

It is hoped (hat regulations 
clarifying the water question 
will reduce the winemakers' 
temptation to turn the wutcr 
hose into the vat to bolster 
quantity and profits. 

Wine sou rces say there is no 
desire by the Wine Institute ic 
allow imported grapes into the 
country to make up the grape 
shortfall. The addition of fo¬ 
reign grapes would destroy the 
“distinctive New Zealand 
character" of our wines, they 


Inaccurately flattering 
references are written because 
a worker Inis been put olT 
through a downturn in work 
and the employer feels guilty 
about it or because the com¬ 
poser doesn’t want to he un¬ 
popular or for fear of arousing 
indignation or argument and 
because it’s the easiest thing to 
do. 

Many firms will supply only 
astatementofemplovmcnion 
pre-nrinted forms, saying it is 
not their policy to give written 
references hut further infor¬ 
mation can be obtained by 
ringing the personnel officer. 

This is probably the most 
satisfactory course from the 
point of view of both the cx- 
cmploycr and the cniploycr- 
elcct. 

Many applicants carry a 
history, if not an actual refe¬ 
rence, on their faces and 
hands. Personnel officers soon 
develop u skill in rending the 
language of tattoos and in 
noticing the attempts at 
removal or famouflagc. 

The long-sleeved, high- 
necked shirt worn in the heat 
of summer - nt least for the 
duration of the interview — 
almost certainly hides a mul¬ 
titude of skin decorations. 

Large dark glasses may he 
hiding borstal tattoos on the 
forehead or cheek bones 
rather than protecting eyes 
against the artificial light of 
the personnel office, 

Not faat a crlpiinal record is 
a contra-indication to em¬ 
ployment. It is one of many 
factors to be considered in the 
difficult business of selecting 
the best person for the com¬ 
pany that is to pay his wages. 

Blood-shot eyes, restless 
hands, inattention, yawns, 
vagueness about the date and 
time of (jay, along with more 
obvious signs are >a negative 
type of reference, indicating 
tne applicant is bn drugs, of 
One strength or another; he is 
likely to be unreliable gnd a 
.’ danger to himself and others 
oh the faetpry floor. . 

A different type of .written 
testimonial recently;made its 
debut -.; over the .personnel 
r officer’s desk and fs b^lpg 
presented mpre and . more 
; freqqphtly. by ' ybung job* 

hiintersu takes firatprjze for 
absolute. vSSncerlly;: Complete 
' bias ^nd utter unreliablfiiy 1 * W. 
• It written by the 
applicant’s mother. ... 


Why buy a 

Technical Computer from a 
Stranger when you can buy 
one from Hewlett-Packard? 


HP equipment has been doing 
the job for engineers and scientists 
since 1939. This forty years of 
experience now pays off for you 
with the HP 1000 computer family. 

It reflects the knowledge we've 
gained of your needs in the 
laboratory and factory. 

For instance, our HP-IB interface 
bus makes it easy to use data from 
our instruments for sophisticated 
computations and control. And our 
experience with computer links on 
our own factory floor helped us 
develop powerful networking 
software for yours. 

Different computers 
for different needs. 

So you don’t pay for more 
computer than necessary, we offer 
a range of performance. This 
Includes the economical M Series. 
with a 650 ns cycle time; the fast 


E-Series: and the powerful 35H ns 
F-Series. with floating point 
processor. 

They can all expand to 2 MB 
of main memory, are available with 
data base management software 
and FORTRAN. BASIC. Assembly 
and Microcode languages 

We've also developed 
numerous devices to make these 
computers do more for your 
money. A measurement and 
control processor to take care of 
routine tasks withoul Interrupting 
the CPU. A wide variety of general 
purpose interface cards, ranging 
from D/A converters to a 16-bit 
relay output register. A Multipoint 
communications package for 
stringing multiple CRT terminals on 
a single line. And a wide variety of 
graphics software and hardware to 
help you gel the full picture. 


The HP 1000 is part 
of a bigger family. 

The number of HP 
peripherals is growing by leaps and 
bounds. You can now build up your 
system with alphanumeric and 
graphic terminals, printers and 
printing terminals, line printers, disc 
and tape drives, plotters and a 
variety of other data input/output 
devices — all with that reliable HP 
name on them. 

So why don't you call or write 
us about the HP lUOO family and 
friends? 

HEWLETT Jip, PACKARD 


Sales and Service from 172 offices in 65 
countriea; 4-12 Crulckahonk St, Kilblrrtle, 
Wellington, Telephone 877-199. 

267 Pakuranga Highway, Pakuranga, Au¬ 
ckland, Telephone 5d£651. • 
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Why passengers saw red flying Aeroflot 




WHILE the Soviet airline 
Aeroflot was capping retalia¬ 
tory flack at New York air¬ 
ports recently, two Kiwi 
travellers were shuddering at 
the memory of their own Ae¬ 
roflot escapade. 

The pair were among a 
party or 41 travellers who 
staged a sit-in on an Aeroflot 
plane at Heathrow Airport to 
protest their treatment from 
the Russian airline. 

They had flown from Lon¬ 
don in Christmas week bound 
for Moscow. Kuala Lumpur, 
then home. They wound up 
back in London three days 
Inter with no explanations 
and no assurances they would 
reach their destinations on 
their original tickets. 

Their homecoming began 
when they boarded the 
Aeroflot jet'in London on the 
afternoon of December 21 on 
tickets worth £420 a piece. The 
flight came down four hours 
Inter in Warsaw, not Moscow, 
for reasons clearer to the air¬ 
line than their passengers. 

They queued for several 


hours beforebeingissuedwith 
the visas necessary to get from 
the airport to their Warsaw 
hotel beds by 2.30am. 

Next morning it was off to 
Moscow, where they found 
their flight for Kuala Lumpur 
had left without (hem. 

It was mid-afternoon, 
Moscow time. 

But there were no explana¬ 
tions, and no suggestions for 
alternative onward travel. 

Part of the group - includ¬ 
ing children and babies - 
spent (he night on the airport 
floor. 

During the night some 
families were taken into 
Moscow and left locked in 
their buses, in freezing cold, 
outside a hotel. 

The children were vomiting 
from exhaust fumes. 

One bold investigator 
broke out of the bus to find' 
(heir Russian escorts inside 
drinking. 

During the night some of 
the group tried to send cables 



Qantas moves 
on Hobart 


pest- ; V/* ! 


:'M I . 




Moscow.. . and then back to go 

to relatives around the world. 
Checks later showed that few 1 
of the messages were received. 

They were back on the tar¬ 
mac, cold and hungry, late the 
next morning. 

Rumour had it they were 
going on to Singapore or 
may Be Kuala Lumpur. But 
the jet they were boarding was 
bound for London. 

It seemed they were to be 
dumped at Heathrow to find 
and finance their own way 
across the world three days 
after they had originally set 
out. 

But the Heathrow sit-in at¬ 


tracted union support on the 
ground and angry headlines in 
the British press. 

Eventually Aeroflot came 
up with tickets home on other 
airlines. But British reporters 
got no satisfactory explana¬ 
tions for the airline’s foul-up. 

"We still have no idea why 
we were treated like that." said 
one of our travellers. "Bui 
we've since heard of others 
who have been shuttled 
around the Iron Curtain 
countries by Aeroflot in an 
even worse fashion than we 
were.” 


Thnx«hdeque* movwwnla, dancera d Copenhagen's Royal Danish Ballet demonstrate their mastery of this, the most demandn* ail farm 
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AUSTRALIA'S (»•• itmiuMu- 

airlino arc Mill u» p.ei 

the (‘brisklimcli tn I Mum 
nir service oM the pruund 

But the infcfnaltpn.il ll.i}'. 
currier Q.ttil.is has Ivnt nt.ik 
inp the running rccentlv. 

Qiinhis h.ul publnlv 
professed disinterest in the 
domestic lino* plans (■> run 
across the Tasman, lull Q.inl.is 
showed its hand with a state¬ 
ment that it hud oficrcd to 
operate (lie service, using 
planes chartered from TAA 
and Ansctl. 

Qantas nitins to tun two 
services a fortnight on alter 
natc .Saturdays and Simd.i>s, 
using a Boeing 727. 

Bui Qiintus did not tell the 
public that neither (lie 
domestic airlines, nor the 
Tasmanian travel industry, 
are greatly interested in a .ser¬ 
vice under those conditions 

The statement from Oaiitus 
and lack of critical comment 
from TAA and Ansctl reflects 
the delicate stale of airline 
industry politics in Australia. 

As the sole international 
carrier, Qantas has jealously 
guarded its monopoly and 
turned back several alienipis 
from outsiders to muscle in 

Its offer tn run the I lobari- 
Christchurch service on 
helm If of the domestics, and 
using their equipment, was 
sarcastically described as 
“generous’' and “pointless” 
by spokesmen lor A use it and 
TAA respectively. 

.Feeling in Australia is dial 
Qantas considered itself ob¬ 
liged to oiler to opciatc the 
service, once the domestic*, 
had satisfied themselves it was 
un economic and viable route. 

“It effectively preserves 
Qantas iuiernaiional mon¬ 
opoly while doing little or 
nothing lor increased tourism 
in Australia", one airline 
spokesman observed. 

'Hie use of Quotas as the 
name for the operator of die 
service is said to have been 
made at die insistence of (lie 
Australian (inventmcnl 

A use It, which first proposed 
the service in I97H, rcgimls 


that decision as 
stupid", anil - accordingi- 
I A-\ > tralfie studies 
»*"{’• •»»» nrcr .111 once a fo 
nurhi did iu»t make any wt 
men ml sense 

the upshot seems to bob, 
neither aidme will have mm 
meriitisc to market the sen® 
licas dv. contrary to su« 
pleas from hotliTlobaitt 
i *h ndcli lircii. 

Starting the fate 
(Tinstcliiin.il service wastak 
the first of a scries of regirj 
links planned by Ansctl 
I lie company's equate 
1 st ambitions have noils 
sene*I with the takeover 
Rupert Murdix-h. AndTAl 
has not given up its though 1 
moving oui of Australia 
lA.Vs decision to buyi 
A Jim Airbus gives it saber 
ti.il capability to bridget 
I jsnianon.tcompelrtnck 
with and Air S 

/.caland. as well as ojxit 
to the Pacific Islandsand.t 
An Anseit spokesmans 
the Government's dect. 
that the I It >h.irI-Chnstdn 
%etvice should be operate 
(Jamas' name was’’nuMr' 
cement" 

Mme political prcMQR: 
likelv to he applied uor 
l etler.d Iransport Mifc- 
R.ilpli Hunt, who is likei-■ 
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Air talks: NZ stance 
likely to win support 


Kiwis flocking to get airborne 


by John Draper 

DELEGATES to the second 
International Air Transporta¬ 
tion conference in Montreal 
this month will encounter a 
•‘bible"-bash ing New Zeala nd 
team. 

And the external civil avia¬ 
tion gospel, according to the 
New Zealand Government, is 
expected to be well received 
by others who are confronted 
with the twin problems of the 
American open-skies policy 
and fortress Australia. 

Fares and capacity will 
dominate the three-week 
conference sponsored by 
ICAO, the International Civil 
Aviation Organisation. 

New Zealand’s external 
aviation policy, enshrined in a 
while paper published last 
December, makes it clear that 
neither the Australian nor the 
American policies - which are 
likely to dominate discus¬ 
sions - arc acceptable. 

Point-to-point faresapplied 
by both are seen as a particular 
threat to tourism. North 
Americans lend to visit New 
Zealand. Australia and the 
Pacific Islands on one trip. 

The Australian policy of 
limiting low-fare volume 
traffic to Qantas and one other 
airline is specially repugnant. 

• a point that has been bitterly 
fought by the carriers of the 
Asean nations and is now be¬ 
ing resisted by European air¬ 
lines. 

By contrast. America's de- 
regiilatory mood is seen as 
harsh hut endurable - par¬ 
ticularly by .small carriers like 
Air New Zealand serving a 
comparatively isolated mar¬ 
ket located far from the main 
air routes. 

Other nations faced with a 
similar dilemma mav read 
carefully the New Zealand 
gospel, which at least shows 
the Government willing to 
listen to innovation without 
giving the proponents the au¬ 
tomatic rights to operate. 

The policy was formulated 
with "much pain and the 
shedding of tears". 

Essentially it remains prag¬ 
matic but with some obscure 
elements, some observers say. 
Air New Zealand can no 


longer automatically expect 
(he same degree of support 
that it received in the past. 

For 30 years, Government 
aviation policy has been to 
foster development of the na¬ 
tional carrier m various guises. 

Now that the airline has 
grown up. flying modern jets 
on a viable Pacific Basin 
network which is unlikely to 
see any major additions in the 
next few years, it can no longer 
expect the same degree of 
protection. 

Competitors, willing to 
prove that their new fare, 
route or frequency proposals 
are in the nation's interest can 
expect a sympathetic hearing 
from the New Zealand 
Government. 

Approval will be dependent 


Singapore, Hong Kong and 
Los Angeles. 

Until trade with Thailand 
and Hong Kong grows sub- 
stancially to justify service of 
"New Zealand’s political, 
stratigic and economic inte¬ 
rests'. the door will remain 
shut to both. 

Nor will Continental Air¬ 
lines find much comfort when 
it applies to re-route services 
across the Pacific, to include a 
Tasman crossing and the 
omission of a Pago Pago slop, 
thereby competing directly 
with Pan Am and Air New 
Zealand between Auckland, 
Honolulu and Los Angeles. 

Small Pacific carriers 


m the New Zealand wanting to extend their 
vernmeni. networks might find landing 

Approval will be dependent rights at Auckland easier to 
the workings of a simple- obtain, even if like Nauru, Air 


to-express, but difficult-to- 
work, formula designed to 
calculate the net benefit. 

If more foreign exchange is 
guaranteed to flow into the 
national purse than Air New 
Zealand might lose. then, in 
theory at least, approval 
should follow. 

But the “Welcome Sir 
Freddie Cuiprice Laker" 
billboards will not be seen on 
the way to Auckland or 
Christchurch airports. There 
are still sufficient safeguards 
to stop potential operators 
preying on Air New Zealand's 
existing markets by re-pack¬ 
aging the existing traffic. 

But as the white paper 
records: "In a major departure 
from previous policy. New 
Zealand indicated in 1978 to a 
prospective applicant that it 
was prepared to entertain an 
application for a series of 
non-affinity charters on an 
experimental basis." 

The proposal, (hough never 
formally received, was for 
several Skytrain-stylc flights 
from the Lfnitcd States. 

Thai International and 
Cathay Pacific - both wanting 
rights to come into Auckland 
- gel little help from the 
clearer statement of Govern¬ 
ment policy. 

Both airlines can be ruled 


New Zealand does not want to 
mount reciprocal services. 


by John Draper 

KIWIS eager to fly away are 
leaving the travel industry 
breathless. 

Traditionally, the first few 
months of the year are quiet as 
people dribble back to work 
from Christmas holidays. 

But (his year travel agents 
are being' kept busy with 
bookings for a wide variety of 
international travel for both 
business and pleasure. 

Cheap “Epic" fares from 
Australia to Wellington are 
already booked out for the 
winter season and Air New 
Zealand’s office in the capital 
sold twice as many European 
summer holidays as it did in ■ 
January last year. 

Phones are running hot with 
4500 calls a day for interna¬ 
tional reservations, although 
not all are for new travel. 

Qantas bookings in Wel¬ 
lington. mainly for trans-Tas¬ 
man travel, are well ahead of 
budget, a pattern that is being 
repeated around the country. 

Few seem to know why. 

Travel Agent’s Association 


executive director Peter 
Lowry attributes the boom to a 
change in attitude. 

“Over the last three or four 
years people have decided 
that travel is a commodity — 
and they want it," he said. 

The nsingcost of travel, and 
airfares in particular, was to¬ 
tally unrelated, he said. 

Qantas central region sales 
manager Bruce Kenny said he 
doubted if people had woken 
up to the probable future rises 
in fares. 

Air fares have risen little in 
comparison with' Tuel price 
increases in recent months, 
although another 8 to 10 per 
cent aaiustment is due to take 


effect on April 1, if the 
Government gives its ap¬ 
proval; 

Air New Zealand spokes¬ 
men look a different view. 

People realising that the 
cheap travel bubble was about 
to burst was the cause ol'heavy 
bookings, he said. 

If that is so, there is likely to 
be a downturn late in the year 
when the full effect of rising 
fuel costs becomes apparent. 

The industry has been ex¬ 
pecting a downturn with every 
rise so Tar as the whole cost of 
overseas travel, hotels, food 
and ground travel escalates. 
But the slump has vet to come. 
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Announcing 

Cassette microfilming 

from Kodak 
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The nicest part about owning a new 
Recordak Reliant 550 mlcrofllmer Is that 
more than one department can call It Its own. 

Because the 550 accepts handy, 
interchangeable, drop-in cassettes, several 
departments can now share the 
same microfiimer. People just walk up to a 
centrally located 550, do their filming, then 
walk away with their documents. And their 
microfilm. Each department can maintain its 
own security and filing preferences, because 
each department has its own cassettes 

K?i in 3 Recor £ ak Reliant 550 microfiimer 
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Kodak microfilm 



Kodak 


--- 

To: Business Systems Markets Division, 

I Kodak New Zealand Limited, 

■ PO. Box 2198, Auckland. 

* ma^ifw a » rr S!® e J°J a Teohnlcal Sales Representative to supply 
| me with further information about Kodak mlcrofNmers. 
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Patents, medical treatment and law reform 


by Jack Hodder 

THE concepts of property and 
competition lie al the heart of 
a free-enterprise system. The 
patent system, which enables 
an inventor to monopolise in¬ 
dustrial property for up to 16 
years, is thus something of an 
anomaly. H is also something 
of a mystciy to outsiders and 
riddled with its own an¬ 
omalies. 

A patent case with interna¬ 
tional legal, commercial and 
medical significance was 
recently decided by the Chief 
Justice, Sir Ronald Davi¬ 
son.* His decision extends the 
scope of the patent system, il¬ 
lustrates the system and its 
anomalies and highlights the 
wider anomaly and uic fine 
line between law and policy. 

The case arose when the 
Commissioner of Patents 
refused to allow an applica¬ 
tion to patent a method of 
medical treatment to proceed. 

The applicant, Wellcome 
Foundation Ltd. an English 
company, had discovered that 
certain known compounds, an 
English company, had dis¬ 
covered that certain known 
compounds (“2,4-diumino-5-i 
phenyl- 6- alkvlpyriml- 
dines”) arc considerably 
effective in treating meningeal 
leukemia or neoplasms in the 
brain. The commissioner’s 
view was that methods of 
human treatment were not 
patentable "inventions” in 
terms of the Patents Act 1953. 

Wellcome appealed to the 
Chief Justice, whose ft I-page 
decision allowed the appeal. 
He ruled that Wcllcoinc’s np- 

f ilication was a proper.subject 
or letters patent and could 
proceed. 

'I lint decision was without 
precedent in New Zealand, 
Australia and Britain, all of 
which Imtl virtually identical 
patent laws. 

Indeed if there was one 
thing that was previously clear 
about patent law. it whs that 
methods of medical treatment 
were no/ pnienluhlc. That was 
reaffirmed hy the inlluential 
English Court of Appeal as 
recently as 1977. 

So wlinl has happened? I las 
the Chief Justice struck out 
budlv in the right direction? 
Or lias he simply struck out? 

InereUihly enough, the 
beginnings i>f answers to those 
questions require an excur¬ 
sion into 17lli ccnluiy Eng¬ 
land. 

In 1623 the Statute of 
Monopolies declared that till 
monopolies “are altogether 
contrary to the lawes of this 
Realme. and so are and shnlbc 
uttcrlic void". But section 6 of 
the statute exempted “letters 
patents and grR unts of 


privilege for ... the sole 
working of makinge of any 
manner of new manufactures, 
to the true and first inventor”. 

Today, under the NZ Pa¬ 
tents Act 1953, a patent is 
sought for an “invention” 
which means “any manner of 
new manufacture the subject 
of letters patent and grant of 
privilege within section 6 of 
the Statute of Monopolies". A 
somewhat unhelpful formula. 
And one leaving the meaning 
of "invention" for the judges 
to play with. 

For many years the judges 
ruled that a "manner of man¬ 
ufacture” had to produce, 
improve or preserve some 
vendible product. This meant 
that patents were refused for 
such things as a process for 
extracting lead from persons 
suffering from lead poisoning 
and an improved process for 
hair perming. 

In 1961, the High Court of 
Australia allowed a method of 
eradicating weeds from crop 
areas (by applying known 
chemical compounds) to he 
patented. It redefined the 
^vendible product” lesi so as 
to include a method produc¬ 
ing an effect which hns econ¬ 
omic significance. 

On this basis patents were 
subsequently allowed for such \ 
things as a new hair condi¬ 
tioner and a method of oral 
contraception. But patents 
were still consistently refused 
for methods of medical treat¬ 
ment such as the use of known 
compounds to reduce gastric 
secretion or alleviate gout. 

The Chief Just ice’s decision 
changes the rules again. He 
reasoned that as patents had 
been grunted for contracep¬ 
tive and cosmetic treat me nts 
ofhuuiiiu beings, there was no 
logical reason for curative 
treatments to be treated diff¬ 
erently. He also referred to the 
desirability or incentives for 
the researches who make dis¬ 
coveries such us thm sought to 
be patented by the Wellcome 
Foundation. 

The "incentives for re¬ 
search" argument is one of 
policy rather than law. And it 
is noi unquestioned. 

The comprehensive Banks 
Committee report on the Bri¬ 
tish patent system (C’mnd 
4407. July 1970) noted that the 
system lias always been con¬ 
cerned much more with en¬ 
couraging manufacture with¬ 
in the country than with en¬ 
couraging the crcnlion of the 
invention itself. 

Further, even if the 16-year 
monopoly given by a patent 
encourages an inventor to pul 
liis new mousetrap or metal 
alloy into production, can the 
same be safely said in the 
medical treatment context? 
There is. for instance, the 


“question of humanity" 
referred to in the 1914 case, 
denying patentability for the 
method of removing lead 
from human bodies. 

The practice of the medical 
profession of discouraging 
members from obtaining 
protection for any discovery 
that related to the alleviation 
of human suffering was there 
commended. 

There is a more practical 
argument. It may be illustrai- 
edny analogy with a 1963 case 
where Rolls Royce was 
refused a patent for a method 
of taking off in jet aircraft 
which reduced the noise level. 

The court noted that such a 
patent would be generally in¬ 
convenient in that it was not in 
the public interest that aircraft 
pilots should be worrying 
about possible patent infringe 
ment during takeoff. Similarly 
with doctors treating patients. 

These arguments are per¬ 
haps better considered outside 
the narrow context of litigati¬ 
on. That seems to be why the 
English Court of Appeal de¬ 
clined to'allow a patent for a 
method or reducing gastric 
secretions in 1977 anil said 
that if change was necessary it 


was a matter for the legisla¬ 
ture. 

In Britain there has been 
new legislation in the form of 
the Patents Act, 1977. It 
requires that patentable in¬ 
ventions be capable or 
“industrial application” and 
specifically provides that a 
method of treatment of the 
human or animal body shall 
noi be taken to be capable of 
industrial application. 

In New Zealand, Sir Ronald 
has declared that the law has 
changed and virtually forced 
Parliament to respond, if only 
to extend the compulsory 
licensing provisions, presently 
applicable to foods and drugs, 
to patentable methods of 
medical treatment. 

Given the 1978 National 
Party manifesto's recognition 
of the need to revise patent 
and copyright laws, the need 
for some degree of interna¬ 
tional harmony on patents 
and the odd maverick court 
decision, the prospect Tor a 
new Patents Act are rather 
good. 

* Wellcome Foundation Ltd v 
Commissioner of Patents, 

Wenfngton.'l3 DacombaM979'. sk Ron “ ld Dmlaon ■ ■ ■ dacision 81d8nd8 a “ d8 pa,8n ' a V s,0m ' 
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Plastics 


PM praises 
packagers 


conference was pure Genera¬ 
tion Game - didn't we do 
well. 

And they did. The Prime 
Minister, in his role of Minis¬ 
ter of Finance, kept the con¬ 
sumer cash pouring into High 
Street, and the development 
money moving through the 
farm gates. 

These two markets kept the 
plastic men busy after the first 
quarter. For tneir part, the 
plastics manufacturers main¬ 
tained employment, and did 
their best to boost exports. 

Commenting on the in¬ 
dustry study, Muidoon noted: 
“You have done well - now 
we shall evaluate how you can 
do better." 


by Peter Isaac 
THE plastics industry found a 
remarkably successful 1979 


remarkably successful 1979 
capped by a rather cherry end 
of term report from the Prime 
Minister, and also by a modest 
message. of hope from the 
Minister of Trade and In¬ 
dustry. 

Prime Minister Robert 
Muldoon's keynote address to 
the Plastics Institute annual 
meeting pointed up how both 
PlNZ and PM had helped 
each other over a difficult 
year. 

The atmosphere surround¬ 
ing the Prime Minister at the 


with import licensing to 
favour exporters. 


Specifically, ' Muidoon 
linted at further tinkering 


He also conveyed someth¬ 
ing of a veiled warning when 
he said that "cost contain¬ 
ment" was the priority and 
emphasised the importance of 
greater industry cooperation 
in such areas as die exchange. 

He also reminded the in¬ 
dustry to keep up its stan¬ 
dards. and recalled the temp¬ 
tation to produce poor-quality 
consumer goods. 

Significantly, Muidoon 
noted that Maui gas would be 
used to produce plastics raw 
materials. 

As far os the industry itself 
was concerned, though, 
Muldoon's most interesting 
revelation was that he per¬ 


sonally recognised I lie indirect 
contribution made to exports 
by the pack aging see lion of the 


plastics industry. 


This could be important 
longterm for the industry. 
There has been much discus¬ 
sion departmental^ .is to 
whether or not packagers .is 
indirect exporters are entitled 
to the same concessions as the 
direct exporters. 

Obviously piqued at the 
widespread' defeatist attitude 
toward Naftn. Trade uiul In¬ 
dustry Minister Lance 
Adnins-Schncidcr made .hi 
unequivocal defence of the 
trade pact to PINZ's annual 
conference. 


He noted that Australia and 
New Zealand arc each other’s 
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European 

success 


THE newly commissioned 
Barrier Bag extrusion line at 
W R Grace has brought un¬ 
expected benefits to tne New 
Zealand company, which will 
now export rolls oTBarrier Bag 
material to the company’s 
subsidiaries in Britain and 
France. 

While it had been under¬ 
stood that the New Zealand 
branch of (he international 
chemicals and packaging 
giant would export to Pacific 
region countries such as Japan 
and Africa, the European 
market was a complete sur¬ 
prise. 


und thus strengthen, the 
polymer. 

It is this process which, in 
pari, gives the Barrier Bag its 
unique flexibility and du¬ 
rability. 

The actual chemistry in¬ 
volved in the Barrier Bag is 
still something of a closely 
guarded secret. The Grace 
people were wary of cameras 
during (heir open day. 

Commented production 
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Indications arc that the 
New Zealand company was 
able to bring the Barrier Bag 
tine up to full specification 
much sooner than even the 
local management expected. 

Grace recruited people who 
were virtually untrained to 
work the line, which is not 
operated under a closed-loop 
process control system. Thus 
the human element is critical; 

Recruils were sent to similar 
Grace Barrier Bag lines over¬ 
seas. 

Production manager 
Graham Ward comments that 


commented production 
manager Graham ward of the 
commissioning of the multi 
million dollar process. “We 
have a premium product and 
we had to ensure that we 
stayed the market leader." 

Aside from the additional 
New Zealand content, the new 
line ensurers that local Grace 
management can keep a much 
firmer hand on quality control 
at a time when its market 


r irc-cminencc is being cltal- 
enged from several different 


quarters. 

Meanwhile. Herb Krakora 
from Croce United States has 
become the interim managing 
director of the New Zealand 


he is particularly pleased with 
the performance of the line 
staff 


Packaging 


development 


The new Barrier Bag line is 
New Zealand’s only example 
of an interrupted extrusion 
process. The primary extruder 
works at high speed’and feeds 
into a hank of subsidiary 
extruders. 

Between the two extrusion 
systems, the film is electron¬ 
ically bombarded to cross link. 


Delta floats 
share issue 
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WRIGHTCARS LTD a subsidiary of CHALLENGE 
CORPORATION LTD has asked us to advise on 
the following key appointment: 

NEW ZEALAND SALES MANAGER 

UNNOVATIVE. PROFESSIONAL MANAGER) 
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This is a new appolntmont. Our client has 26 Branches 
throughout New Zealand, over 800 employees, end 
e turnover tn excess of 130 million dollars. The 
Company markets Toyota and General Motors motor 
vehicles through an extensive retail network. This 
progressive company has a product range ideally 
suited to New Zealand energy requirements. As such 
the successful candidate will ba expected to make a 
major contribution In a period poised for sustained 
sales growth. The person will be responsible for the 
national direction and control of sales to achieve 
maximum profits and return on funds employed. 
The position offers considerable scope for drive 
and Imaginative leadership. The appointee will be 
a key momber of a compact Head Office management 
team, located In Wellington City. 

REQUIREMENTS: 

B A professional ,manager with proven successful 
sales experience. 

* Ability to plan, organise and motivate a large 
team of managers. 

* Strong marketing abilities and skills. 

B Evidence of good thinking abilities. 

* Age range flexible, but preferably the 30-46 
age group. 

REWARDS: 

* Because of the importance attached to this new 
appointment a top flight remuneration package 
Is negotiable. Details to be discussed at a con¬ 
fidential Interview. 

APPLICATIONS: . 

Strictly confidential. Please apply In writing stating 
ase, experience, qualifications, other relevant infer- 
nation and telephone numbers, mentioning Position; 
R.B.1593 to': "•' s'; J 

L , MR R.R. BORLAND V A 

m. MANAGEMENT RESOURCES UMITED ‘jM 
; , Box 11 -237 f Manner* StratiP O ^ 

'Telephone: 8^1-^^ WeiHngton"^*" :t 
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Plastics 


Stockbrokers see a direct 
comparison between the Del¬ 
ta float and the conversion 
into a public company of PD L, 
another plastics company with 
a strongexport record. 

The Delta offer has been 


S Ven a helpful nudge along 
e way with the Governor 


General’s Export Award. 

Delta seems to have con¬ 
sidered two options: to sellout 
to one of the conglomerates 
such as AHI, or to sell to the 
public. 

In the event “we decided we 
wanted to paddle our own 
canoe for a little longer," said 
Delta founder and managing 
director John Burford. 

Total authorised capital is 
$7.5 million. 


PINZ design 
awards 


.company. 

Peter Mulgrew. who had 
left AHI to become managing 
director of W R Grace New 
Zealand, was killed on Mt 
Erebus. The internationally 
famous explorer, mountain¬ 
eer and all round sportsman 
who had become one of the 
nation’s leading businessmen 
was acting ns flight snide lor 
[lie tourists aboard ttic DCIU. 


THE small Wellington plas¬ 
tics manufacturer. Thermo¬ 
plastic Engineering, has car¬ 
ried off tne PINZ Premier 
Award for design. 

The company’s fume cup¬ 
board seemed to he an easy 
winner. It was obviously the 
most complex item made from 


plastic on display for the PINZ 
annunl conference. 

The fume cupboard also 
won the prize in tne rigid sheet 
plastic class. 

The awards were presented 
to winners at the Institute's 
annua! dinner by Prime Min¬ 
ister Rob Muidoon. 

The 102 entries for the 
nwards were submitted by 31 
companies, and included 23 
entries from Wellington 
Polytechnic industrial design 
students, for the young de¬ 
signers award. The award was 
won by Max Orr for his device 
for adapting cars for disabled 
drivers. The most unusual 
feature ofhis new system wasa 
linnd piece which controls 
accelerating and braking. 

Olheraward winners werc:- 

Class I. Moulded Products 

- Consumer, Worsdalc Plas¬ 
tics Ltd. Stretch Strap Hooks. 

Class 2. Moulded Products 

- industrial. AHI Plastic 
Moulding Co.. Motor Mower 
Wheels. 

Class 3. Moulded Products 

- Agricultural. True-Test 
Plastics Ltd, Fat Depth In¬ 
dicator. 

Class 4. Extruded Products. 
Winstone Plastics Ltd. 


Novafio Drainage System. 
Class 5. BIow/Rotatioi 


Class 5. Blow/Rotational 
Moulded Products, AHI 
Plastic Moulding Co., 200 
:Litrc Screw Top drum. 

Class 6. Flexible film/sheet 
Products, Trigon Plastics Lid, 
Frost Free System. 

Class 7.’ Rigid Sheet 
Products, Thermoplastic En¬ 
gineering Ltd, Perchloric acid 
Fume Cupboard. 

Class 8. Cast/Coaled/ 
Foamed Products, Newport 
Holdings Ltd. Self Adhesive 
Coaled Foam. 

Class 9. Export Award. 
Winstone Plastics Ltd. 
Novafio Drainage System. 

Class 10. Young Designers 
Award. Max Orr, Handpiece 
for Disabled Driver. 

Premier Award. Thermo¬ 
plastic Engineering Ltd - 
Perchloric acid Fume Cup¬ 
board. 


integrated casing for windmill 
generators. 

The firm is Soma Windmills 
which manufactures all-pur¬ 
pose windmill generators. In¬ 
stead of using metal castings, 
Soma technical director Ha¬ 
rold Ward uses a specially 
mixed resin. 

The resin is shaped and 
baked around the generator 
coiling to provide a 


lightweight, highly durable, 
and totally waterproof casing. 


To prove its point, Soma 
)wcrs its own factory with 


powers its 
windmills. 


The development is having 
Blrona application in out- 


Epoxy resin 
links windmill 


A SMALL generator man¬ 
ufacturer in the Bay of Islands 
is developing an epoxy resin 


a strong application in out- 
of-the way places where con¬ 
ventional wiring and installa¬ 
tion costs are proving too ex¬ 
pensive. 

The windmill provides a 
self contained source of 
power. 

The economies of the epoxy 
casing technique nave 
brought the windmills into the 
economic range of the hou¬ 
seholder. 

The main issue confronting 
prospective buyers of the 
Soma system is that there is 
sufficient wind to drive the 


BUTLER.ONE INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 


DELTA Plastics issue is of¬ 
fering 11 subscription of 2.8 
million shares at 50 cents each 
with a premium of 50 cents. 
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Cargo control tie down ratchet buckles with 
suporstrong webbing safely keeps all loads 
secure. 
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■ ; -.arrest falling personnel. .■ 
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PM praises 
packagers 

by Peter Isaac 
THE plastics industry found a 
remarkably successful 1979 
capped by a rather chernr end 
ofterm report from the Prime 
M inister, and also by a modest 
message. of hope from the 
Minuter of Trade and In¬ 
dustry. 

Prime Minister Robert 
Muldoon’s keynote address to 
the Plastics Institute annual 
meeting pointed up how both 
PlNZ and PM had helped 
each other over a difficult 
year. 

The atmosphere surround¬ 
ing the Prime Minister at the 
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conference was pure Genera¬ 
tion Game - didn't we do 
well. 

And they did. The Prime 
Minister, in his role of Minis¬ 
ter of Finance, kepi the con¬ 
sumer cash pouring into High 
Street, and Ihc development 
money moving through the 
farm gates. 

These two markets kept the 
plastic men busy after the first 
quarter. For their part, the 
plastics manufacturers main¬ 
tained employment, and did 
their best to boost exports. 

Commenting on the in¬ 
dustry study, Muldoon noted: 
"You have done well - now 
we shall evaluate how you can 
do belter/' 

Specifically, Muldoon 
hinted at further tinkering 


with import licensing to 
favour exporters. 

He also conveyed someth¬ 
ing of a veiled warning when 
he said that “cost contain¬ 
ment" was the priority and 
emphasised the importance of 
greater industry cooperation 
in such areas ns die exchange. 

He also reminded the in¬ 
dustry to keep up its stan¬ 
dards, and recalled the temp¬ 
tation to produce poor-quality 
consumer goods. 

Significantly, Muldoon 
noted that Maui gas would be 
used to produce plastics raw 
materials. 

As Tar as the industry itself 
was concerned, though, 
Muldoon’s most interesting 
revelation was that he per¬ 


sonally recognised the indirect 
contribution made to exports 
by the packagingsection of the 
plastics industry. 

This could be important 
longterm for the industry. 
There has been much discus¬ 
sion departmental^ as to 
whether or not packagers as 
indirect exporters are entitled 
to the same concessions as ihc 
direct exporters. 

Obviously piqued at the 
widespread defeatist altitude- 
toward Nafta. Trade and In¬ 
dustry Minister Lance 
Adams-Schneider made an 
unequivocal defence of the 
trade pact to PINZ’s annual 
conference. 

He noted that Australia and 
New Zealand are each other's 


largest markets for manufac¬ 
tured goods. 

He noted, too. thin (lie trade 
ratio of four to one in 
Australia’s favour in 1965 had 
changed tothrcctoone in 1975 
and stands at “the mure 
balanced" 1.7 to one in 
Australia's favour. 

Even so. Adams-Schneider 
drew attention to some of the 
problems coming from Aus¬ 
tralia. specially the harriers 

S laced against exports when 
rms hud become “too suc¬ 
cessful". 

"One of my major concerns 
with Nafta at the moment is 
the tendency by Australia to 
concentrate on imbalances in 
areas where wc arc successful 
without looking at the whole 
picture." he said. 
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European 

products to Schedule a tSt am nnaPD 


pr.uluets to Schedule A tS , 

now categorises 66 perceS 1 

trims-1 as man trade. -i 

Among the reasons for On I 

slowdown in category W \ 

the economic problems l e 

both countries, he noted. Tk 2 

increasing pressure by fo / 

Australians to sell still m r 

easily on the New Z«y j 
market was also a factor. ] 

At the same time. AiutnUi' 
was pressing in its own in*. 1 « 

rests for added access throng 1 

Schedule H. the generally i ( 

tented half-way house t, i 

Schedule A. | j 

Concessions by N R ! £ 

Zealand on Schedule B Q i 

been such to generated | 

deisms that we are sellinew 
selves short, Adasj 
Schneider noted. 

On access. New Zealia 
suggesicd levels that won’, 
have allowed lor a trade 
ratio of approximately 2:1; 
New Zealand's favour Ik; 
originally 5:1 and roc 
recently'3:1. 

Adams-Schneider nee 
too that in the negotiate 
New Zealand had agreed Mi 
increase in the standard rub: 
origin from 50 per cent to! 
per cent. The rule Jcterirb 
the percentage of the &•: 
hined AuMrnlia/Nti 

Zealand content in d. 
finished product. 

The significance here, b 
noted, was that hv proraic: - 
to derive more white 
componentry from Awin': 
ill preference to third wi 
countries, we were loot 
niuchofoureompctitiwefe 
Even so. the Australians t 
turned down the deal. 

Packaging 

development 

A NEW tilm developed im 
three-wav deal involving to 
Meal Itoaul. Tricon Plastics 
ami l ; ulR a is Machinery, wr* 
to offer a pjickueiilg **oluti« 
lor a number of under*, 
ported protlnets. , 

I he new Irosi-I'rec sli#* 
wrap, origimillv designedf'. 
sirs goods such as Iturdwaif.f 
now being promoted . 
workable substitute for it • 
eonveiilioniil vacuum pad'' 1 
iiianv Iro/eii poods. 

Hie new lilitMo-Olni |«wj 
aging approach dimjntjK 1 * ' 
bulkv plnsiic-cpvercu • 
puck’s which add v> nitwit- 
nir freight costs. • 

The developers of l»e s 
application for the film**^*4,) 
ideal for what ilieydcsenK'jf - 
“awkward" products. su<JJ|V, 
T-bone steaks, chops, nu^ 
and scallops. 

Tlic consumerappew^.j. {•> 
pack is that productsK 
snipped off a sheet wJJ 1 >; 
admitting uir to other K. 
shables encapsulated A . \ ' 
film. . . .o. il '! 

The frost-free ■: 

rives from the. lolol,cH*|&' t 
the Him with Ihg -.P'^S' 

which it covers, f , 

ice crystals, ' ffpni, 
formed.' ' ; /-uk j 

The new process; 
have the advanlflgwFE ■■ 

operation. FrO'ia^.j- . 

placed inthed^M^ 
on the lower 
drawn on to the 

Tht? top 

pliable stifei b-WS'E 


■ pliable stflle;;is«|i"*t 
vacuum.; drawn.RW ,%tv J 
products..' 
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success 

THE newly commissioned 
Barrier Bag extrusion line at 
W R Grace has brought un¬ 
expected benefits to the New 
Zealand company, which will 
now export rolls of Barrier Bag 
material to the company's 
subsidiaries in Britain and 
France. 

While it had been under¬ 
stood that the New Zealand 
branch of the international 
chemicals and packaging 
giant would export to Pacific 
region countries such as Japan 
and Africa, the European 
market was a complete sur¬ 
prise. 

Indications are that the 
New Zealand company was 
able to bring the Barrier Bag 
line up to full specification 
much sooner than even the 
local management expected. 

Grace recruited people who 
were virtually untrained to 
work the line, which is not 
operated under a closed-loop 
process control system. Thus 
the human element is critical. 

Recruits were sent to similar 
Grace Barrier Bag lines over¬ 
seas. 

Production manager 
Graham Ward comments that 
he is particularly pleased with 
the performance of the line 
staff 

The new Barrier Bag line is 
New Zealand's only example 
of an interrupted'extrusion 
process. The primary extruder 
works at high speed'and feeds 
into d bank of subsidiary 
extruders. 

Between the two extrusion 
systems, the film is electron¬ 
ically bombarded to cross link. 


and thus 
polymer. 

It is this 


strengthen. 


It is this process which, in 
part, gives the Barrier Bag its 
unique flexibility and du¬ 
rability. 

The actual chemistiy in¬ 
volved in the Barrier Bag is 
still something of a closely 
guarded secret. The Grace 
people were wary of cameras 
dunng their open day. 

Commented production 
manager Graham Ward or the 
commissioning of the multi 
million dollar process. “We 
have a premium product and 
we had to ensure that we 
stayed the market leader." 

Aside from the additional 
New Zealand content, the new 
line ensurers that local Grace 
management can keep a much 
firmer hand on quality control 
at a time when its market 
pre-eminence is being chal¬ 
lenged from several different 
quarters. 

Meanwhile, Herb Kxakora 
from Croce United States has 
become the interim managing 
director of the New Zealand 
.company. 

Peter Mulgrew. who had 
left AHI to become managing 
director of W R Grace New 
Zealand, was killed on Ml 
Erebus. The internationally 
famous explorer, mountain¬ 
eer and all round sportsman 
who had become one-of (he 
nation’s lending businessmen 
was acting as flight guide for 
the tourists aboard tne DC 10. 


Stockbrokers see a direct 
comparison between the Del¬ 
la float and the conversion 
into a public company of PDL, 
another plastics company with 
a strongexport record. 

The Delta offer has been 
given a helpful nudge along 
the way with the Governor 
General's Export Award. 

Delta seems to have con¬ 
sidered two options: to sell out 
to one of the conglomerates 
such as AHI, or to sell to the 
public. 

In the event “we decided we 
wanted to paddle our own 
canoe for a little longer," said 
Delta founder and managing 
director John Burford. 

Total authorised capital is 
$7.5 m illion. _ 

PINZ design 
awards 

THE small Wellington plas¬ 
tics manufacturer. Thermo¬ 
plastic Engineering, has car¬ 
ried off tne PINZ Premier 
Award for design. 

The company’s fume cup¬ 
board seemed to be an easy 
winner. It was obviously the 
most complex item made from 


plastic on display for the PINZ 
annual conference. 

The fume cupboard also 
won the prize in tne rigid sheet 
plastic class. 

The awards were presented 
to winners at the Institute's 
annual dinner by Prime Min¬ 
ister Rob Muldoon. 

The 102 entries for the 
awards were submitted by 31 
companies, and included 23 
entries from Wellington 
Polytechnic industrial design 
students, for the young de¬ 
signers award. The'award was 
won by Max Orr for his device 
for adapting cars for disabled 
drivers. Tne most unusual 
feature of his new system was a 
hand piece which controls 
accelerating and braking. 

Other award winners werc:- 

Class I. Moulded Products 

- Consumer, Worsdale Plas¬ 
tics Ltd. Stretch Strap Hooks. 

Class 2. Moulded Products 

- Industrial, AHI Plastic 
Moulding Co.. Motor Mower 
Wheels. 

Class 3. Moulded Products 

- Agricultural. True-Test 
Plastics Ltd. Fnt Depth In¬ 
dicator. 

Class 4 Extruded Products, 
Winstonc Plastics Ltd. 


Novaflo Drainage System. 

Class 5. Blow/Rotational 
Moulded Products, AHI 
Plastic Moulding Co., 200 
iLitre Screw Top drum. 

Class 6. Flexible film/sheet 
Products, Trigon Plastics Ltd, 
Frost Free System. 

Class 7. Rigid Sheet 
Products, Thermoplastic En¬ 
gineering Ltd, Perchloric acid 
Fume Cupboard. 

Class 8. Cast/Coated/ 
Foamed Products, Newport 
Holdings Ltd. Seif Adhesive 
Coated Foam. 

Class 9. Export Award, 
Winstone Plastics Ltd. 
Novaflo Drainage System. 

Class 10. Young Designers 
Award. Max Orr, Handpiece 
for Disabled Driver. 

Premier Award. Thermo¬ 
plastic Engineering Ltd — 
Perchloric acid Fume Cup¬ 
board. 


Epoxy resin 
links windmill 

A SMALL generator man' 


A SMALL generator man¬ 
ufacturer in tne Bay of Islands 
is developing an epoxy resin 


integrated casing for windmill 
generators. 

The firm is Soma Windmills 
which manufactures all-puT- 
pose windmill generators. In¬ 
stead of using metal castings. 
Soma technical director Ha¬ 
rold Ward uses a specially 
mixed resin. 

The resin is shaped and 
baked around the generator 
coiling to provide a 
lightweight, highly durable, 
and totally waterproof casing. 

To prove its point. Soma 
powers its own factory with 
windmills. 

The development is having 
a strong application in oul- 
of-the way places where con¬ 
ventional wiring and installa¬ 
tion costs are proving loo ex¬ 
pensive. 

The windmill provides a 
self contained source of 
power. 

Hie economiesof the epoxy 
casing technique nave 
brought the windmills into the 
economic range of the hou¬ 
seholder. 

The main issue confronting 
prospective buyers of the 
Soma system is that (here is 
sufficient wind to drive the 
vanes. 
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Delta floats 
share issue 

DELTA Plastics issue is of¬ 
fering a subscription of 2.8 
million shares at 50cents each 
with a premium of 50 cents. 
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WRIGHTCARS LTD a subsidiary of CHALLENGE Y 
CORPORATION LTD has asked us to advise on 
the following key appointment: 

NEW ZEALAND SALES MANAGER 

(INNOVATIVE, PROFESSIONAL MANAGER) 

This is a new appointment. Our client has 26 Branches 
throughout New Zealand, over 800 employees, and 
a turnover In excess of 130 million dollars. The 
Company markets Toyota and General Motors motor 
vehicles through an extensive retail network. This 
progressive company has a product; range ideally 
suited to New Zealand energy requirements. As such 
the successful candidate will be expected to make a 
ma|or contribution in a period poised for sustained 
sales growth. The person will be responsible for the 
national direction and control of sales to achieve 
maximum profits and return on funds employed. 
The position offers considerable scope for drive 
and Imaginative leadership. The appointee will be 
a key member of a compact Head Office management . 
team, located In Wellington City. .•••••' 

REQUIREMENTS: ’ , > 

* A professional ,manager with proven successful 
sales experience. 

* Ability to plan, organise and motivate a large 
team of managers.- 

• Strong marketing abilities and skills. 

9 Evidence of good thinking abilities. , 

• Age range flexible, but preferably the 30-46 
age group. 

REWARDS:. 

9 Because of the Importance attached to this new 
appointment a top flight remuneration package 
Is negotiable. Details to be discussed at a icon- 
fldentlallntervlaw. /■ /.;• 

APPLICATIONS: V; 

Strictly confidential, Please apply In writing stating 
experience, qualifications, Other.relevant Infpr* 
rnatlon and telephone 1 numbare/mentloning JPo'sItWnv. 
•R.B.1503itb: V ^ 

k. ' *'■ - V ;MR Ri|H; 

: Management RESdURCps limited^ 

*:' Box41-237* Menders Street P 0 

861-$0S, Wdjing&toj; 
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ratchet buckles with 
superstrong webbing safely keeps all loads 
secure. 




Evalok Safety Rewind Drums wilh self-reeling 
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old bombs set the fuse Exxon oil analysis optimistic j Wider use of economy cars will reduce fuel bill. 

for rationing abuse ---- ■ - 1 J 


BLACK marketers will be 
able to drive a procession of 
battered old heaps through 
the Gavernraenrs$16 million 
petrol rationing scheme when 
it is introduced 

There will be nothing but 
“honesty" and unspecified 
“random checks'* to slop pe¬ 
trol-thirsty motorists getting a 
ration for an immoBiie-and 
possibly non-existent “bomb" 
in his backyard. 

As a deterrent the Energy 
Ministry will require car 
owners to give details of 
registration and the latest 
warrant of fitness when ap¬ 
plying for ration coupons. 

but no system exists for 
relating warrants to registra¬ 
tions other than at issuing 
stations. 

To gel an up-to-date 
reporting procedure Tor the 
three million vehicles requir¬ 
ing a new warrant every six 


months would be “very ex- 

^Oarages, which still issue 
most warrants, are required to 
keep duplicate copies for 
seven years before destroying 

them. , „ . . 

Energy Ministry officials 
are aware of the flaw but NBR 
understands no solution has 
been recommended to 
Government because of the 
difficulties that would be en¬ 
countered. 

Already 1800 staff are 
needed to administer the 
Government's proposed 
emergent rationing scheme, 
costing $16 million in its first 
year of operation and more 
than SI I million in sub¬ 
sequent years. 

As llic law stands, owners 
who take a vehicle off (he road 
permanently are required to 
fill in form MR 15 and sur¬ 
render the registration papers 
to the Transport Ministry. 


A STUDY by world's largest 
oil company, Exxon, con¬ 
cludes that the world could 
stand another halt to Iranian 
oil production without suf¬ 
fering serious shortages. 

The Exxon study says 
world-wide inventories of oil 
are large enough to cope with a 
three-month halt to produc¬ 
tion in Iran. 

Stocks would last even 
longer if other oil-producing 
countries kept producing at 
their current rates, according 
to the company analysis. 

Exxon, which has limited 
circulation of the analysis, has 
taken an optimistic position, 
given the world situation of 
further price rises, and talk of 
production cutbacks by OPEC 
countries to conserve re¬ 
sources. 

The analysis suggests that 
American consumption may 
have peaked in 1978 in con¬ 
trast to earlier company fo¬ 
recasts which were predicting 
a peak in 1984. 


Exxon surveyed inventories 
available for drawdown-Uial 
is oil in storage tanks rather 
than oil already in the process 
of distribution. At the bcin- 
ning of October this stood ni 
660 million barrels, enough 
for 16 days supply. According 
to Exxon that figure is 11 per 
cent above normal and more 
than 20 per cent ahead of 
supplies a year bro, when the 
Iranian problems began. 

Exxon predicts that invento¬ 
ries have grown farther since 
then. Stocks normally build 
up during the northern au¬ 
tumn to cope with the high 
seasonal draw-off over the 
next few months. The com¬ 
pany says stocks have contin¬ 
ued to build up past the point 
at which drawing off normally 
begins. 

The general belief is that 
countries and traders have 
been hedging their bets 
against both possible cutbacks 
—both in Iran and elsewhere - 
and Anther price rises. Exxon 
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made two interesting fo¬ 
recasts: 

• As 1979 drew to n dose 
spot mnrkct prices would fall 
as they hnve done over recent 
weeks. 

• The differential in price 
between the contract and spot 
market prices would narrow as 
oil producing countries 
moved up their contract prices 
towards (lie limit of what the 
market would stand. 

Thus in recent weeks a 
number of countries have 
posted increases of up to $4 a 
Darrel. 

Assuming a recession in the 
United States and a general 
slow down In cconnm ic 
growth world wide, Exxon 
forecast n decline in world oil 
consumption of just over one 
per cent, (from 52.2 million 


tmrrebadaytoSl. 7 ^ 

By 1981 

would rise again to 52 JbI 
-yared with 52/4 

In the United States, 
accounts for overa thirto 
world's oil consmnwis 
would drop over 3 per 

1980 and although boa, 
peeled demand to riseara, 

1981 consumption vmt 
be 16 percent under thep^ 

Tlicreforc Exxon coni 
ed some cutback in OR 
production could besnstia 
and the slightly depa 
level of demand still be E 
Oi’EC plans to prat 
29mhd in 1980 — 2mbdfo 
than in 1979- but Ihatvi 
be adequate to meet dew 
according to Exxon. 


Export bonanza brinj 
‘Dutch disease’ risk 


THE Australian Mining In¬ 
dustry Council lias released 
details of a financial survey 
which shows the increasing 
contribution the mining in¬ 
dustry is making to the Aus¬ 
tralian economy. 

In 1978-79 the mining in¬ 
dustry contributed SA2800 
million to the balance of 
payments, an increase of 
about $A500 million over the 
previous year. 

But a group of economists 
from the Bureau of Agricul¬ 
tural Economics warn that 
increasing international 
demands and higher prices for 
energy exports, such ns coal 
nnd natural gas. will have a 
depressing effect on the 
country’s primary industry. 

Their discussion paper ar¬ 
gues that a mining boom 
would lend to n strengthened 
balance or pay men Ls situ at ion 
and the upward revaluation or 
the Australian dollar. 
Revaluation would lower the 
prices received for agricultu¬ 
ral exports and reduce 
farmers* incomes. 

The BAE economists es¬ 
timate thut the mining boom 
of the laic 1960s nnd 1970s 
reduced the rule of growth of 
some Australian agricultural 
products by as much us 40 per 
cent. They contend Him any 
upward revaluation of the 
Australian dollar in the wake 
of rising energy revenues 
might be avoided by lowering 
import tariff*. 6 

The Increased expenditure 
on imports would help offset 
rising revenues from energy 
exports and avoid the upward 
revaluation. 

Lowering import tariff* 
would help to keep Australian 
agricultural exports competi¬ 
tive and reduce the costs of 
many manufactured farm 
items. 

Australian Treasury Secre- ’ 
taiy John Stone has suggested 

52 . delicately 

jower tariffs on inefficient in- 


incrcasc in energy reveott 
fenther-bed Australia's c 
efficient manufacture i 
duslries. 

The increasing imporin 
of mining resources ini 
national economy ratal 
question of (he capitaliw 
ment needed for exploits 

Some estimates hawp 
this as high ns SAM biCi 
over the next 10 years.» 
Cupel Court, with the cri 
lury that Australia ass 
supply all the required; 
capital. 

In that event, to what® 
is foreign ownership of* 
Indian resources pdiw 

acceptable, nnd now b 
.should such explore 
proceed? 

Further, what propatg 
the gross domestic pw* 
should he committed ^ D - 
infrastructure required 

port mineral nnd en«Er 
sources: coni loaders. i® 
third rail links to majofr 
power generation fornjJJ 
processing, and port 
mg? tk 

Much, if not all ofj 
would mean an jn^ 
proportion of -v 

domestic product bclnR. 
sumed in 0flgft 1 
spending. The P ara{ *^L? 
while such P r0 J ec j?f ^2® 
tiol to the exportof Ausut 
mineral nnd energy tjjv, \ 
expenditure on ineinJL s 
suit in fiscal and 
laxness at Oovenptjg 
pushing Austral!** 
rate over the wrM*r ( 
Ward cost trend. :' 

Among the -towS 
munity teart - 'have 
pressed that mistJJ* 
will infect Australf*. 
is known in Eu 10 ! 
"Dutch disease : 

In 1959; the^ 
covered huge mL, 

cfnt oMhejjtf. 


Motoring Writer 

INCREASING the sales of 
fuel-efficient care would 
reduce fael costs by at least 20 
per cent of current prices. 
Modernisation of the fleet of 
New Zealand cars would give 
the local assembly industry a 
short-term stimulation prior 
to severe rationalisation. 

The motor car is an accept¬ 
ed facet of our way of life. 
People will continue to own 
cars, whatever the capital and 
running costs. Government 
action is unlikely to change 
this- it isdifflcult to takeaway 
from people luxuries and 
avenues for freedom that they 
have grown up with. 

There as 1.275 million mo¬ 
torcars registered, and pre¬ 
sumably tne vast majority are 
used. Current new car assem¬ 
bly at 68,000 units (the annual 
average for the last five years 
means the car population is 
renewed every 19 years. 75 per 
cent of all care in New Zealand 
are therefore between five and 
twenty years old. 

The care of the 1960s and 
■ early 1970s were usually 
powered by large four and 
more often six cylinder en¬ 
gines - designed when petrol 
was less than S2 a barrel. 

More recent cars, besides 
being better designed and 
equipped, have engines that 
generally more efficient 
and useless petrol. 

The top-selling car of 1972 
was the Holden, giving about 
20 mpg depending on engine 
size, transmission and so on. 

The car of 1979, the Ford 
Cortina, would probably ave¬ 
rage 30 mpg. And the scope is 
there for even better results. 

Car buyers responded to the 
change in sales tax structure in 
1974 and moved down in size. 
The time may be right to at¬ 
tempt another move down. 

The car of 1981 could be the 
Toyota Starlet or Mitsubishi 
Mirage, which offers better 
than 40 mpg. If sold in suf¬ 
ficient quantities, with other 
makes pf similar efficiency, 
significant savings in fuel im¬ 
ports could be made. 

Thirty thousand cars that 
would be classed as efficient 
were sold in 1979. If this figure 
could reach, say, 75,000 for 
each of the next five years, 
then that many old ana inef¬ 
ficient cars could be scrapped. 


If these 375,000 old cars 
were replaced by new efficient 
cars, then at current prices for 
oil. there could be an annual 
saving of more than $200 
million for imports of petrol 
each year. 

That is the positive side of 
the argument. To counter il we 
have the problem of increased 
motor vehicle import costs 
while fleet modernisation is 
taking place. 

An additional considera¬ 
tion is that these small cars are 
not generally suitable for 
conversion to LPG. Larger 
and less efficient cars are 
adapted more readily. 

Minor changes in the 
structure of the new-car-mar- 
kel in 1979 gave care with 
small engincsfbelow 1300cc)a 
larger share. They secured 41 
per cent or all new registra¬ 
tions, according to Post Office 
statistics. 

In 1978 they accounted for 
37.8 per cent of new sales. 

Contraction of the six-and 
eight-cylinder sector contin¬ 
ued last year, when only one 1 
car sold m eight had a large 
motor. 

Ford Motor Company 
managing director Joseph 
Auton predicts that this sector 
will staoilise at 10 per cent - 
but it may be some time oil. 

According to the latest sta¬ 
tistics, sales of these cars have 
been growing steadily in the 
past Tew months. 

Ford Falcon's XD range has 
been selling at reasonable 
levels sinces its May in¬ 
troduction, while GM’s Hol¬ 
den Commodore Sedans have 
sold well since local assembly 
began. Sales of these largef. 
-fuel gobblingcars approached 
15 per cent ofthe market in the 
last three months. 

Medium-sized care took 47 

f ier cent of the market, down 
rom 49.5 per cent in 1978. 

Thisyearwill probablysee a 
similarsales pattern as in 1979. 
although the large sector 
would grow at the expense of 
the medium-sized care. 

Economy care. like 
Mitsubishi^ hot : selling Mi¬ 
rage. will also be a sales force 
this year. 

Other new cars for 1980 will 
boost the small car sector. 
These include a new Honda 
Civic, based on the already 
successful hatch back these, 
and slightly larger-bodies 
Mitsubishi Lancer (due in 
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A smart secretary 
has 3 ways to get your 
New Zealand Hotel 
MtotdlBookings. 

I Call Instant Frealine, Auckland/ 

Weillngton/Chrlstohurch. They have 
180 Hotels/Motels In their system. 


Ask Air New Zealand to book your ac¬ 
commodation when your Seoretan 
books your flight. The 160 Hotels/ 
Motels In the system ere ail In the air¬ 
line oomputer. 

Call your Travel Agent — they.use our. 
service extensively — thqy're smart. . 


If your Secretary Is still ringing arOund, ■ 
ft’s costing you money — show her. ftils fhsssagS 
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March) and Toyota Corolla. 

Last year was the yearof the 
Ford, which achieved market 
leadership in style. The com¬ 
pany held number one slot all 
year and finished with a mar¬ 
ket share of 22 per cent. 

In second slot is Todd Mo¬ 
tors, which overtook New 
Zealand Motor Corporation, 
now New Zealand’s No 3 as¬ 
sembler. 

General Motors andToyota 
rankings did a switch - an 
involuntary and embarrasing 
one for GM, once New 
Zealand’s number one com- 
pany. 

This year should see Toyota 
consolidate its hold. It per¬ 
formed well in the last quarter 
of ’79 and with its modern 
model line up, (three out of its 
four basic models were new 
for 1979) looks set for good 
results this year. 

A new Corolla will com¬ 
plete the update and give 
Toyota a car in all major sec¬ 
tors to face the competition. 

The new car market grew to 


68,000 units in 1979, (this in¬ 
cludes completely built-up 
units) compared with 64,500 
in 1978 ana an industry crisis 
of 59,000 in 1977. 

Although figures show an 
improvement, the car assem¬ 
blers have no reason for cele¬ 
bration. There is still a great 
amount of unused capacity, 
and painful rationalisation 
moves are still to come. 

The form of this, and its 
timing, is still uncertain. Ra¬ 
tionalisation has been talked 
about for years and there will 
be much more talk before 
anything happens. 

But one thine is certain: by 
1989 there will be many fewer 
models to choose from, as¬ 
sembled at fewer locations. 

It is absurd to have capacity 
for more than 100,000 units a 
year when the market will not 
exceed 70,000. 

On the shorter term - say, 
overthe next five years - there 
is considerable scope for a 
revolution in New Zealand car 
ownership. 



Mitsubishi Mirage . . . will be a sales lores this year 


What Union Company 


means toRay Story. 



Ray Story Is Operations Manager for Bandag Industries, a 
company that imports a form of highly- perishable rubber from 
Australia for use In the manufacture of high-grade commercial tyre 
retreads. 

To ensure the rubber arrives in absolutely perfect condition, 
speed and careful handling in transit are vital. 

“Even before we brought In the first load”, Ray said, "Union 
Company came to us to find out just how we operated and how to best 
handle our product** - 

"They've worked closely with us ever since - and their regular 
trans Hisman turnaround suits our operation down to the 
ground. 

We’ve had our problems, sure, but the Union Company 
people have always given us their best I wouldn’t deal with 
them otherwise.” 
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